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The Disciples The Disciples Publica- 
“ee tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 


stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 


. With all who belong to the living Church 


of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, 2nd to serve all. 


* * * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


. 7. . 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though ~ ey by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 





The Disciples Publication Society re- official publishing houses of the Metho- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
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Now and then one must think about death. Some 
parents and teachers now are endeavoring to cut 
out of their children’s education and reading every 
possible reference to death. That might be well 
if by any possibility it could be kept up; but there 
is no possible plan of education that can be com- 
pleted on that basis. The vision of death is a part 
of the discipline of life. Whoever lives to any num- 
ber of active years must look now and then into 
the face of death; and sooner or later every man 
must face death for himself. Our fathers thought 
too much and we, very likely, think too little, about 
death. Now and then you must think about it, and 
you ought. 

And when we think about it steadily, and with- 
out shrinking, something of the horror passes. Man 
has thought much about death, and somewhat to 
his profit. Our grief, our wonder, our longing, are 
the fruit of our thought of death. 

What a tribute it is to the worth of living, this 
sacred grief of ours! What a prophecy of life be- 
yond is in our love that denies the finality of death! 

How vastly poorer life would be if we had no 
vision of our dead! Within what narrow confines 
we should be shut! How close about us on every 
side like the walls of a prison would be the four 
sides of life! Let us look for a moment at the 
vision of the dead. 

* * * 

“TI saw the dead, small and great!” Let 
us call to our vision the great among the dead. 
Out of the millions and millions who have lived, 
a few have left their names to us with some 
tradition of the qualities and achievements that 
made them illustrious. They were the men who 
stood above the stature of their own generation, 
and still are visible above the level of the common- 
place in intervening generations. The thinkers, the 
inventors, the philosophers, though dead still speak. 
\rchimedes and Aristotle, Plato and Pythagoras, 
Solomon and = Schliermacher their names 


haunt us with the vision of great majestic charac- 





how 
ters in the realm of human thought. They pass be- 
fore us in swift procession, the builders of the Pyra- 
mids, and the builders of the philosophies, the men 
who built the temples, and the men who built in- 
stitutions. We enter and pass, like Dante, through 
the abode of the mighty dead, and we behold the 
prophets and the poets, the singers whose songs 
still echo in the souls of men, the artists whose 
paintings still thrill us with the love of beauty, 
the sculptors who wrought their visions into en- 


during bronze and marble. We behold the mighty 











A Vision of the Dead 


law-givers, Moses and Hammurabi and Justinian; 
we see the long procession of the men who fought 
the battles of human freedom, Joshua and Robert 
Bruce, and George Washington; we behold the 
world’s liberators of mind and body, Cromwell and 
Lincoln and old John Brown; we hear the voices 
unsubdued by the din of the centuries of the great 
and Jeremiah, of Paul and 
Chrysostom, of Robinson and Wesley and Edwards 


preachers, of Isaiah 


and Beecher and Brooks 





all these rise and pass 
before us in our vision of the dead. How much 
we Owe to them; how vastly they enlarge the mean- 
ing of life for us. They surround us in a great 
cloud of witnesses. Being dead they speak. 

The 


ages have given to the world innumerable brave 


Let us behold the undistinguished dead. 


souls who wrought well at life’s tasks, but wrought 
The names of the 
real founders of our civilization are all lost to us. 


humbly and inconspicuously. 


Yet these men with titanic strength burst the bands 
of barbarism, and widened the confines of civiliza- 
tion, and laid foundations on which all later ages 
builded. Many of them toiled for good that never 
came to them. They sowed, and the ages reaped 
long afterward, when the names of the sowers had 
been lost. 

Let us call to our mind the privates in life’s Lat- 
tles. 
unknown dead. 


Let us pause and consecrate the grave of the 
Let us pay our passing tribute to 
the memory of those who died before the battle 
was won, those who fell before they knew whether 
their death had purchased the good for which they 
fought, those whose death-sob mingled with the 
cheer that hailed the distant victory. 

There comes to us a vision of our own dead. We 
loved them, but we could not keep them. 
were dear to us, but they left us. 
not lost to us. 


They 
But they are 
Life would be immeasurably cheap- 
ened if our dead were not still our own. 

* * * 


We need not count it morbid in ourselves that 
now and then we think of ourselves as dead. If 
death is inevitable, then it cannot be wholly evil; 
if there be any way of averting it, or of making it 
less terrible, then surely it deserves an occasional 
thought. The last word of Science is that life and 
death are not opposites, for death is predicable only 
of things that have life, and death is therefore a 
phenomenon of life. Why may it not be the phe- 
nomenon of transition into larger life? Faith has 
a vision of the dead, and behold they are immortal. 
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Symptoms of a Deep-Rooted Disease 


BY H. D. C. MACLACHLAN. 


Editors Note: 


A congregation of over 


one thousand persons 


crowded 


the Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, Va., to hear Dr. Maclachlan’s 
recent sermon, the text of which was gathered from Winston Churchill’s novel, 


‘The Inside of the Cup.’’ 


The sermon was the second one which Dr. Maclach- 


lan has preached on this book. In the former sermon he remarked on the rela- 
tion of the church to men of wealth, and intimated that frequently too much con- 
sideration was paid the wishes of wealthy church members for the good of the 
church, and the insurance that the real message of God would be delivered. 


AM to speak to you tonight about 
a book which is upon everybody’s 
lips. In the short limits of a single 
sermon I cannot hope, nor will you, 

my friends, expect me, to do more than 

indicate in a very general way what 
seems to me to be the problems raised and 
the solution offered by Mr. Churehill. 
With the liter- 
ary merits of the 


book I have noth- 
ing here to do, 
Save to 6ay, In 


passing, that if it 





is not a great, it 
is at least a good 
piece of work. 
Mr. Churehill is 
not a stylist, per- 
haps, but he 
writes with sym- 
pathy and under- 
standing, and is 
not so lavishly 
reekless with 


words as some ol 


Waclachlan. 


his eontemporary 
writers of fiction. The eharacters in the 
hook, too are far from being the lay fig- 
finds in problem 
Ward, Robert 


eontess to a 


one sometimes 
novels—Mrs. Humphrey 
Elsemere, for example. | 


ures 


liking—literary, of ecourse—even for EI- 
don Parr. His women especially are ex 
cellent—Mrs. Larabee, who with an ele- 


gance so unobtrusive as to border on 


mystery, never failed to agitate any at- 
mosphere she entered, even that of 
prayer; Mrs. Constable, ‘‘with whom 


‘ehurech-work’ had become a second na 
ture in a well-ordered life;’’ Mrs. Wallis 
Plimpton, who, ‘‘in an evening gown with 
a string of large pearls resting on her 
firm and glowing neck, appeared a con- 
erete refutation of the notion of re- 
birth:’’ Mrs. Fergusson, 
and always a little warm, with her daugl- 
ter, Nan, dainty and appealing, her eves 
uplifted and questioning;’’ and above 
all, Kate Marev, the girl with the russet 
‘feould make the box talk 
when she set it a-goin’ ’’—the night- 
walker of Dalton street—the high priest 
ess of the social system of the vestrymen 
John’s. We know 
books. 


‘* resplendent 


hair, who 


of St. them and we 


love them all—in 


THE MORAL QUESTIONS, 


But our business tonight is with the 
vreat moral questions raised by this book. 
Mr. Churehill did right when he 
part of a text from the Bible as the title 


book; for it is a 


chose 
of his sermon—a ser 
mon so strong, direct and prophetic that 
if half the pulpits of the land had the 
courage and ability to preach as he does, 
we would very soon find ourselves living 
better world. The 
book, as I understand it, is 
It is only one 


of the many signs of the new day of de- 


in a message of the 
interpreta 


tive rather than ereative. 


mocracy and freedom whose dawn we are 
peine privileged to witness in this glori 
literary 


expressiqn of 


ir eenptury the 


the new social conscience whose prickings 
have been making all of us at once glad 
and uncomfortable of late. In my imag- 
ination it is linked in its own field to 
President Wilson’s ‘‘new idealism,’’ to 
Mr. Ford’s quixotie gift of $10,000,000 to 
his employes (an act not of charity, but 
of justice), to the ‘‘social service com- 
missions’’ of the churehes, to the Pujo 
committee, to Lloyd George’s social legis- 
lation in England; in a word, to all the 
efforts that man is putting forth the 
world over to inaugurate a new day to 
human brotherhood and the spiritual 
evaluation of life. 

This book, I say, is the mouthpiece of 
the age. It tells, us, far better than we 
could do, what many of us have been try- 
ing to think and say for at least a dee- 
ade past. Mons. Jourdain in Motieri’s 
play, was amazed to discover that, all 
unknown to himself, he had been speak- 
ing prose all his life; so in the pages of 
this book we are equally amazed to dis- 
cover that, when the world was calling 
us socialists and free-thinkers, we were 
in reality only Christians all the while. 
I use the words ‘‘socialist and free- 
thinker,’’ of course, in a Pickwickian 
Personally I am neither the one 
nor the other; though I have had the 
honor at times of being called both by 
the unintelligent. 


sense. 


THE THEOLOGY CRUDE. 


This is not to say that I endorse every- 
thing in the book. Its theology is some- 
what erude and is evidently taken from 
a few eritical books hastily read. Its 
scheme for the reconstruction of the 
chureh is, to say the least, a little hazy 


and indefinite. Its emphasis on partieu- 
lar dogmas is unnecessary and mislead- 
ing. But in spite of these defects, the 


hook does give us a new vision and in- 
splendid protest 
spirit of the Pharisee—a 
magnificent appeal—and this, I think, is 
its pre-eminent merit—for the spiritual- 
izing of religion and the reinterpretation 
of the personality and teaching of the 
Man of Nazareth, the Lord whom we all, 
I trust, worship and adore as the com- 
plete and all-sufficient revelation of God 
in and to man—in terms of modern prob- 
lems and twentieth century needs. 

Just a day or two ago a good friend 
of mine said, speaking of this book: ‘*‘ But 
it isn’t orthodox, is it?’’ I could not help 
smiling. ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘it isn’t ortho- 
dox, and that is just its eharm.’’ The 
spiritual sense of the world has been kept 
asleep too long already by the nareotie 
of its traditional orthodoxies—its hedges 
of the law and traditions of the fathers 

while it neglected ‘‘the wéightier mat- 
justice, merey and 
orthodoxies and or- 
thodoxies. To most people orthodoxy 
means simply my doxy and _ heterodoxy 
your doxy. Often enough among the peo- 
ple who talk most about orthodoxy you 
will find this strange anomaly, that they 
are measuring even Christ and the Bible 


spiration. It is a 
against the 


ters ot the law, 
truth.’’ Tiere are 


by some purely human standard of creed 
or dogma, instead of—whiech is the ulti- 
mate orthodoxy—measuring every formu- 
lation of the truth—yes, even in the 
Bible itself as Luther did—by the spirit 
of him who said: ‘‘I am the Truth.’’ 
These people remind me of the old 
Scotswoman who was being rallied on her 
strict observance of ‘the Sabbath which 
forbade her even to take a walk on that 
day. ‘‘But,’’ said her questioner, ‘‘ you 
surely admit that Christ set us a perfect 
example, and he walked his disciples 
through the cornfields on the Sabbath.’’ 
‘*Deed,’’ was the instant reply, ‘‘he did 
that; but I never thocht the mair o’ him 
for it!’ 

PLIMPTONS. 


THE WALLIS 


Such a ereed Wallis Plimpton held, but 
he rented a house for prostitution in Dal- 
ton street. Such a creed Fergusson held, 
but he lied to God and his own conscience 
when he made his women clerks sign a 
paper that they lived at home and so 
could afford to live on a nonliving wage. 
Such a creed Eldon Parr held, but he was 
the chief villain of Consolidated Trae- 
tions—the type of all that is evil, selfish, 
materialistic and non-Christian in the 
ways of high finanee. Verily the publi- 
eans like Tony Baldassaro and the har- 
lots like Kate Marcy enter into the king- 
dom of heaven before such as these! 

I am not undervaluing creedal state- 
ments. They are useful and even neces- 
sary as crutches for faith to walk by— 
as guideposts by the way. But, thank 
God, faith itself is independent of them; 
the eternal verities of religion, com- 
munion with God and his Christ, the 
sense of sin forgiven and new life re- 
ceived in a redemptive experience—those 
things do not depend on any theological 
or historical definition whatsoever. They 
are immediate convictions of the soul. 
The creeds grow out:of them—and with 
every new spiritual conviction there 
comes a new creed—not they out of the 
creeds. ‘‘If I choose a God,’’ says Ali- 
son Parr in the book, ‘‘I cannot take a 
consensus of opinion about him—he must 
be my God.’’ Yes, verily, and when he 
has become my God, then I know him in 


the only true religious sense—a_ sense 
which no creed can either give or take 
away. 

WHAT BELIEVING IN GOD MEANS. 


To believe in God intellectually is one 
thing—the devils do that and tremble— 
to believe in him spiritually, personally, 
religiously, is quite another—it is to know 
him as a stay in trouble, as a light in 
darkness, as the prick of dissatisfaction 
with an imperfect world and a still more 
imperfect self, as the Great Companion 
by the way, as the clear shining after 
rain, as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land—and only those can do that who 
have met him face to face in the touch 
of a redemptive experience. I believe in 
God not beeause of the so-called proofs 
of the theologians, but because in pro- 
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portion to my purity of heart I have seen 
him. I believe in Christ not because of 
any historical argument, but because I 
have seen him walk the streets of Rich- 
mond and heard his voice saying to the 
warring elements of my soul: ‘‘Peace be 
still."’ I believe in his divinity not be- 
cause the belligerent theologians at Ephe- 
sus or Chaleedon decided it by a majority 
vote, but because he has done for me 
that whieh only God himself can do—save 
me from myself—save me from my sin! 


CREEDS NOT INFALLIBLE. 

And as for creeds: They are not in- 
fallible; they must change. John Hod- 
der, you will remember, in the days be- 
fore his intellectual rebirth, likened faith 
to an egg, insisting that if you broke the 
shell the egg would be destroyed. But 
what if the shell were never broken? 
Would not the egg equally perish? Is it 
not the very eondition of the full birth 
of the lite within the egg—of the very 
thing for which the egg exists—that the 
shell shall be broken? Must not the 
chicken peck that shell and so come forth 
to perpetuate its kind by an ever recur- 


ring process of making and breaking 
shells, if the egg is not to be east into 


the serap heap as a worse than useless 
thing? 

But John Hodder’s fight was not only 
for freedom of thought, but for freedom 
of action also; for deliverance from the 
incubus of social and economic conditions 
which were crippling the usefulness of 
the chureh of which he was a minister. 

THE REVELATION. 

At first, you remember, he had blindly 
aecepted things as they were and, while 
sensible that St. John’s was only serateh- 
ing on the surface with its institutional 
machinery and welfare work, yet had 
been blind to the real causes of its fail- 
ure. But when at that memorable din- 
ner party in the Fergussons’ house his 
eyes were opened to the fact that Eldon 
Parr—his richest member, to whom all 
the diocese looked up to as its leader— 
was a financial brigand, if not sneak thief, 
and that other prominent members of his 
vestry were aiders and abettors of his 
villainy; when he heard from poor Gar- 
vin the inside history of the Consolidated 


Tractions, with its tale of tears and 
blood; when he discovered that Nelson 


Langmaid, the corporation lawyer, who 
had been the emissary sent to his far-off 
parish to eall him to St. John’s as ‘‘a 
safe and sane’’ man, was the legal jackal 
of a twentieth century Ali Baba and his 
Forty Thieves; when he learned at first 
hand from poor Kate Marey that his emi- 
nently respectable vestryman Fergusson 
was underpaying the women clerks in his 
department store, and so making them an 
easy prey to those harpies who make use 
of a poor girl’s desire for fun and finery 
to lure her to a doom worse than death; 
when he discovered that leading members 
of all the churches actually owned and 
charged exorbitant rents for the houses 
in which women like Kate Marey lived, 
**knowing them to be sueh’’—then the 
dropped from his eyes and he 
understood why the work of St. John’s 
was a failure and néver could be any- 
thing but a failure so long as men like 
Eldon Parr and _ his were 
financing its ventures. 


scales 


associates 


NO EXAGGERATION HERE. 


But, say, perhaps that is exag- 
xerated—things in real life are not as 
bad as that. There may be here and 
there an Eldon Parr, a Constable and a 


you 


THE CHRISTIAN C 
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Nelson Langmaid; but they are 
tional as not to econstitute.a condition 
that calls for serious thought. Make no 
mistake. This book is not exaggerated. 
Eldon Parrs are the common property of 
every denomination. We have them in 
our own. Nelson Langmaids are in the 
employ of many large corporations—-paid 
agents to tell their employers how far 
they can violate the laws, both of God 
and man, and keep out of jail. Every 
vice commission of recent years has the 
same story to tell of ill-fame 
owned by members of the church and of 
department store girls driven to the 
streets because the pittance paid them 
was not enough to live on as a young, 
healthy girl has a right to expect to live. 
Consolidated Tractions is only another 
name for Amalgamated Copper and many 
other wrecking parties of high finance. 
The alliance between the vestrymen of 
St. John’s and the forees of corrupt poli- 
ties is no dream, but a drama of shame 
that is being enacted in nearly every 
large city in the United States today. 
‘*Tom Beatty’s good enough for me’’— 
is being said, or at least thought, by 
hundreds of good chureh members who 
make use oftthe Tom Beattys, or Coxes 
or Murphys of their city to further their 
own lawless schemes. And when a man 
like Bedloe Hubbell dares to defy the rob- 
bers in their den and to go out and clean 
up the city, there are plenty of good 
ehureh members ready to call him a 
demagogue and reformer, to accuse him 
of wanting to drive prosperity away from 
the city and—so-called Christian men!— 
to laugh him to seorn for saying that 
prostitution is not a necessary evil. 

But here, again, on thinking deeper, 
John Hodder made another discovery— 
the last and most fruitful of all; namely, 
that all these evils did not stand alone, 
but were symptoms of a deep-rooted so- 
cial disease—the disease of a selfish, ma- 
terialiste denaturalized civilization; that 
these vestrymen of his were, in part at 
least, the victims of a system which they 
had neither the moral insight to recog- 
nize as wrong, nor the moral courage to 
break away from even if they did; and 
that, therefore, it was the chief business 
of the chureh of Jesus Christ so to ideal- 
ize and spiritualize life at its source in 
the individuals to whom it ministers that 
the social wrongs and injustices of the 
present industrial system, with its ‘*‘jun- 
gle ethies’’ and ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ 
its tears, its blood, its hopeless poverty, 
its Dalton and Mayo streets, its prosti- 
tution, its suspicions, its class warfares, 
‘‘its'sick who never need have been sick, 
its derelicts who never need have been 
abandoned,’’ shall cease to be known 


sO excep- 


houses of 


among men. 
THE CHURCH’S> DUTY. 

Here was at once tlie secret of the 

chureh’s failure and an index finger 


pointing the way towards its real and 
permanent success. Let the church free 
itself from the ineubus of unrighteous 
wealth; let it demand of its members not 
merely doles for charity, but justice, 
merey and truth in their dealings man to 
man; let it cease to water-down for polite 
and sensitive ears the plain words of its 
Master: ‘‘Lay not up,’’ ete., let it teach 
the well as the rich that the 
true good of life consists not in the abun- 
dance of the things it possesseth, but in 
the right inner attitude of the soul to 


poor as 


God and every member of his divine fam- 
ily; let it preach the brotherhood of man, 
not as a pretty phrase for an idle hour, 
but as the one thing needful if its daily 








ENIURY : 


prayer, ‘* Thy kingdom come as in heaven 
so in earth,’’ is to rise above the breath 
that utters it; and then—but not till 
then—will the chureh of Jesus Christ 
cease to be a mere policeman of society 
with a somewhat soiled and dirty uni- 
form, and become what it once was in the 
glad, strong, generous, dynamie days of 
its birth, the saviour of men and the re- 
deemer of the world. 


A dangerous program, say you? Yes, 
it is dangerous to every interest that 


battens on the souls and bodies of men. 
It is dangerous to the financial pirate, to’ 
the luxurious snob, to the idle rich, to 
Palm Beach and Newport, to private 
ears and pleasure yachts, to swollen for- 
tunes and starveling souls, to Consoli- 
dated Tractions and New Haven steals. 
Of course it is revolutionary. Christian- 
ity is just that. It is dynamite; it is 
nitroglycerine. It turns the world upside 
down. It makes and remakes men and 
societies; and if it is not doing so today 
—if the world of practical men ean see 
nothing in the church but a conservator 
of the peace and a_ booking-office to 
heaven—it is beeause it has been disobe- 
dient to its heavenly vision and allowed 
those that bought and sold to traffie in 
the temple concerning which the Master 
spoke in no easy terms. 


NOT INDICTING RICH. 
1 am drawing no indictment against 
the rich. The chureh needs money and 


will need more money as the days go by. 
Thank God there is plenty of wealth 
cleanly got and generously spent. I know 
rich men whose treasure is in .heaven; | 
know poor men—plenty of them—whose 
treasure is on earth—whose daily wage 
is their god. But, if we are to believe 
the Master’s words, there is a peculiar 
danger both in the acquisition and posses- 
sion of great wealth—it is the danger of 


becoming so absorbed in the material 
things of life that we shall forget our 


duty to God and our fellowman, and 
cease to yearn after those unseen, eternal 
possessions which alone shall bestead us 
when stripped of all earthly goods we 
stand before God and hear the heart 
searching question: ‘‘ Where is Abel, thy 
brother?’ 

Jesus Christ was, of course, far more 
than a social reformer: but he was a 
social reformer. He laid down principles 
of human brotherhood which, if consist- 
ently applied, will, I believe, solve pro- 
gressively all the social problems of this 
or any other age. No one has ever de- 
nouneed wrong or injustice as he did. 
And if he were on earth today do not 
imagine that he would say, as the stand- 
patters do: ‘‘All is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds.’’ He who 
said: ‘‘How much more is a man worth 
than a sheep?’’ would be found on the 
firing line of the battle for human rights. 
He who said: ‘‘Blessed are ye poor,’’ 
would be the champion now, as he was 
then, of the poor, the unprotected and 
the oppressed. 

And his church dare not do otherwise. 
It dares not acquiesce in the prineiple of 
unlimited competition—the so-called law 
of the survival of the fittest—which 
pushes the weakest to the wall and puts 
a premium on self-assertion and 
nomic brutality. 

It cannot regard as God-given the pres- 
ent distribution of the material goods of 
life which, in a world where there is 
more than enough for all, leaves some to 
starve while others roll in luxury, and 
which keeps 10,000,000 of the people of 

(Concluded on page 23.) 
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“The Last Judgment” 


What an Old-style Colored Preacher Thinks of Michelangelo’s Famous Painting in the Vatican. 


REPORTED BY PROF. WILLIAM PICKENS. 


FTER number of ‘‘ Last 
Judgments’’ in European art 
centers, | came upon the one in 
Munich on the wall of the Lud- 

wigskirehe, which it took four years to 
execute and which impressed me as being 
directly in harmony 
with the pictorial 
imaginationof 
many an _ old-time 
preacher in the 
southern part of 
the United States. 
Only no 

who ever 
could equal the lux- 
ury and activity of 
that imagination. 
All that I saw in 
all of these ‘‘ Last 
Judgments’’ I had 
in my boy h ood 
heard over and over 
again from the 
‘“ halleluiah’”’ 
Indeed 


seeing a 


painter 
lived 


preachers. 
I had heard much 
more than I saw, 
for the word-artist 
has an advantage 
over the man with 
the brush. 
Naturally I 
longed to know 
how a preacher of 
the old school 
would eriticize such 
a painting. A few 
weeks later in the 
Sistine Chapel, that 
room of painted 
wonders in the 
Vatican, I saw a 
middle-aged Amer- 
ican Negro with a 
please d-looking 
Italian guide econ- 
templating Michel- 
angelo’s  world- 
famous fresco of 
‘‘The Last Judg- 
ment.’’ The visitor 
had no doubt heard 
the fame of this 
painting and there 
was some evident 
disappointment pic- 
tured in his counte- 
nance. Though not 
an old man _ he 
proved to be the pastor of one of the lar- 
gest old-fashioned Negro churches in the 
United States—indeed they claim to be 
the largest church in the world, having be- 
tween three and four thousand members. 
The interchange of a few ideas sufficed 
to show that he was one of those who 
know nothing of the ‘‘new’’ theology. 


A UNIQUE INTERPRETATION. 

Taking his name and address I was 
hoping that an opportunity would be 
found in the United States for me _ to 
learn his judgment of this ‘‘Last Judg- 
ment,’’ but a good opportunity came ear- 
lier than I had expected. A week later 
in Naples I chanced to meet him just 
coming in from Pompeii. The sight of 
that unburied ‘‘City of the Dead’’ had 
evidently put him into a very prophetic 
and imaginative mood. He said with 


enthusiasm that he would describe it to 
his congregation under the subject of 
‘*The Feast of Belshazzar.’’ It was 
plain that he was longing for some one 
to ‘‘practice on,’’ and finding me a sym- 
pathetic listener he invited me to visit 





The Last Judgment.—By Michelangelo. 


him at the Santa Lucia Hotel. I went 
gladly. 

The movement of this man’s imagina- 
tion is indescribable. He first gave me 
imaginative pictures from the scenes of 
ancient Rome with which history or le- 
gend connects the life of Paul the Apos- 
tle—like the Mamertine Prison and the 
Tre Fontane. At an opportune moment I 
asked, ‘‘ Well, what did you think of that 
‘Last Judgment’ in the Vatiean?’’ This 
seemed to touch the springs of his 
imagination, and as if diseoursing to a 
congregation he proceeded in the follow- 
ing mannen: 

‘*Brother, that ‘Last Judgment’ was 
pretty fair, but it didn’t quite come up 
to my idea of that Great Day when the 
hosts o’ light and darkness shall be 
separated asunder from one _ another. 
Before he painted that picture, Mr. No- 


lang, or whatever his name is—’’ 


**Michelangelo,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Well, if Mr. Angelo could have jest 
set down and let me describe the thing, 
let me paint him a word-picture first, he 
might have done better. I have a special 
sermon on _ the 
Judgment, and it’s 
terrible to hear 
that great event de- 
seribed. Why, Pro- 
fessor, that Italian 
ain’t never had the 
inspiration—a in ’ t 
never seen the be- 
ginning of the com- 
mencement of the 
coming together of 
the mighty hosts 
from the four cor- 
ners of the earth 
and from under the 
ground and the sky 
and the sea.’’ 

It will be remem- 
bered that this pic- 
ture shows Christ 
as the Judge of the 
World. He is in a 
half-sitting posture 
on a eloud, on his 
right his mother 
Mary sharing the 
judgment _ seat. 
Above him are the 
emblems of his 
Passion; on his 
right-hand rise the 
redeemed, while 


devils strive’ in 
vain to pull them 
back; on his left 
the damned strive 
in vain to rise, 
while devils pull 
them back; below 
are seen Charon 


with his boat, and 
Minos the judge of 
the underworld, a 
mixture of heathen 
myth and Christian 
lore. It is a pic- 
ture of simplicity, 
but of great dignity 
and majesty. 
‘In what partic- 
ular did he fall 
short ?’’ inquired I, 
with genuine inter- 
*. Then he, with a prophetic stare as 
ientally transported to the presence 
vi is American congregation, with rhet- 
ori » ich inereased in velocity until it 
torrent, continued. 





became 


SOME NOVEL CRITICISMS. 


‘In the first place the ‘ecommodations 
wusn’t sufficient, the transportation fa- 
cilities wuz inadequate for bearing the re- 
deemed Host on high above the moon and 
the sun and the million twinkling stars 
that’ll be scintillating and scampering 
through the regions of eternal space like 
a countless swarm of lightning bugs in @ 
Kentucky blue-grass field. Then I didn’t 
see the angels blowing on the trumpets 
to suit me, nor the angei in the south 
pushing back the south wind, nor the 
angel in the north conquering the rebel: 
lious north winds, nor the angel in the 
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east foreing back the east wind, nor the 
angel in the west holding down the west 
wind. There wusn’t half enough angels 
to suit the occasion. You ought to hear 
me when I’m let loose in my natural 
element, painting that Judgment from my 
pulpit. Sometimes my congregation git 
to working and shouting, and turning and 
twisting like a judgment in itself. Mr. 
Angelo ain’t never had the tenth part of 
the necessary inspiration. Without the 
aid of the spirit he did very well, but 
when I stood there and contemplated the 
missing parts of his picture I had to say 
in my heart, ‘Well, here’s an amateur.’ 
He wuz like the wise men of Babylon: 
they knew many things, being skilled in 
all the arts and crafts and sciences and 
mysteries, but they did not know what 
Daniel knew; they could not read _ the 
secret of the dark and hidden mysteries 
of the handwriting on the wall; and they 
knew not the interpretated meaning of 
*Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin’. 

‘‘Then, the Mighty Judge of Creation 
wusn’t represented right; he ought to 
have had on his face a frown of holy in- 
dignation that makes angels stand in 
awe, while devils shake and sinners flee. 
And the Judge ought to have been rid- 
ing on a hoss—the great hoss of the ’poe- 
calips with his neck bowed in thunder, 
flashing light from his eyes and fire from 
his nostrils—while the righteous Judge 
with furrowed brow wuz setting in his 
saddle of power with his stirrups of in- 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


spiration and spurs of promise, and hold- 
ing the reins of faith; while coming 
after him and thick-pressing on his heels 


rides the celestial cavalry with flying 
banners and blasting trumpets, pro- 


claiming glad tidings to the blessed re- 


deemed and eternal judgment to the 
damned. 
‘‘And then, I missed Michael. He 


should have been there as the Captain of 
the mighty host. And Gabriel—where 
wuz he? He ought to have had his wings 
stretched toward the east and west, and 
his hallowed feet placed, one foot on 
the rolling deep sea and the other on the 
dry land; the foot on the sea to wake 
the host that has been wrapped.in the 
damp swaddling shrouds of the blue 
water—and.‘the foot on the land to 
rouse the children that have been folded 
in the embrace of ‘their rock-ribbed moth- 
er. And the’sun ought to have been 
going out and the moon dripping away in 
blood, an angel-bleeding the moon. And 
the pillars and‘foundations of creations 

I’d have had them tottering and snap- 
ping, and cracking and _ breaking—and 
the lightning playing, the zig-zag, forked- 
tongued lightning darting through space 
and coiling like serpents ‘round the 
crumbling foundations of the firmament. 
Brother, that Italian painter didn’t en- 
ter into the details! 

‘*And where wuz the heavenly chari- 
ots? I’d have had all the chariots of 
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heaven brought out; they ought to been 
flying and plying for the protection 
and ’ecommodation of the blessed host 
redeemed of the blood of the Lamb. I’d 
have put in the chariot of fire drawn by 
the countless steeds of Almighty Power, 
thundering judgment under their hoofs 
and snorting fire from their nostrils, while 
the blessed Son of God, with a look of 
righteous wrath on his brow, stood in 
that chariot with the thousands, millions, 
billions and trillions of reins between 
his fingers. 

**And besides, his devils wusn’t fixed 
right; they ought to have had hoofs and 
horns. It was hard to tell Mr. Angelo’s 
devils from his angels. Brother, I have 
an awful feeling when I gits to riding 
through the Gospils. And I would advise 
these Italian painters, when they want to 
paint a great day like the Judgment, or 
the Flood, or the Crossing of the Red 
Sea, or the March Round Jericho, or the 
Seourges of Pharoah, they ought to go 
and have the thing described to ’em 
first.’’ 

An idea of the intonations and of the 
dramatic and emphatic movements of 
the countenance and the head and limbs, 
that accompany such a discourse, cannot 
be conveyed in print. And in justice to 
the rude criticism it might be said that 
anyone who sees any ‘‘Last Judgment,’’ 
feels the inadequacy of paint and brush 
to represent anything like the ‘‘judg- 
ment’’ of the popular imagination. 


Why Believing Prayer is Powerful 


J. H. JOWETT, IN PITTSBURG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


OR I know that this shall turn 
66 to my salvation.’’ The great 
apostle is in captivity at 
Rome. His surroundings are 
His plans are all thrown into 
and his far-reaching mis- 


hostile. 
confusion, 


hidden friendship of*God. At present 
circumstances may seem to march against 
him with the bristling, threatening arma- 
ments of an overbearing fée. But there 
shall be a ‘‘turn;’’ things shall receive a 
mysterious twist; an unseen but friendly 
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sionary has been ruthlessly 
checked. 

But the apparent circumstances are 
not all the eireumstances. Beneath the 
transient there is the eternal; within the 


frowning antagonism there works the 


campaign 





hand shall guide the hostile hosts, and 
instead of being the ministers of destruc- 
tion, they shall become the agents of a 
larger good. ‘‘I know that this shall 
turn to my salvation.’’ 

And how is this gracious turning of 


circumstances to be brought about? 
What are the ministers which are to ef- 
fect the transformation? The 
mentions them. 

‘*Through your supplications.’’ The 
men and women in Philippi are to play 
an influential part in Rome. It is a mar- 
velously daring association of ideas. 
Rome was the very heart of imperial 
power, and all the forees of empire 
seemed to be moving in opposition to the 
Apostle Paul. And yet this little com- 


apostle 


pany of obseure men and women in 
Philippi have a lever in their hands 
which can divert the battalions of un- 


friendly circumstances to a friendly and 
undreamed of end. And this lever is the 
great prerogative of prayer. Has the 
chureh of Christ adequately realized the 
vast wealth of her spacious inheritance? 
She has a power which can raze moun- 
tains to their base, and divert the chan- 
nels of the floods. 


‘*NO SINCERE PRAYER EVER FAILS.’’ 


‘“‘And the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ.’’ This is the seeond of the 
great ministries made possible by the first. 


, 


Our prayers cut channels for the river 
of God’s gracious Spirit. No sincere 


prayer ever fails. It cuts a path for 
God; it ‘‘prepares the way for the 
Lord.’’ And therefore the Christians at 
Philippi were sacredly qualified to min- 
ister to the great apostle at Rome, and 
to be the means of enriching him with 
amazing supplies of the divine grace. 
And so it came to pass that the cireum- 
stances at Rome could be reflected and 
‘‘turned to salvation’’ by a company of 
humble saints who were praying in some 
obseure home in a distant eity. 
* , * 

I believe in today. It is all that I possess 
The past is of value only as it can make the 
life of today fuller and freer. There is no 
assurance of tomorrow. I must make good 
today.—Charles Stelzle. 








Leaders of Men and Millions 


JUDGE FREDERICK A. HENRY, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION OF BUSINESS MEN. 


[ the Men and Million Conter- 
enee in St. Louis a prominent 
during a private con- 
versation said: ‘‘l regard Judge 


Henry as one of the ablest and most et 


minister 


fective laymen in our brotherhood.’’ In 


point of ability, actual service and promi 


nenee he stands first among the laymen 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Henry is still a young man, be 
He was 


J idge 


ing only forty-six years of age. 


Judae Frederick A. Henry, a man iho 


ighicousness and 


horn on a farm in Geauga County, Ohio, 
Cleveland. 
College in 
Arbor Law 


then he has re 


about miles from 
He graduated Hiram 
from the Ann 


IS. 


twenty-five 
from 
ISSS and 
School in 
sided in Cleveland. 


Since 


AN ACTIVE CHURCH MAN. 


Kver since coming to Cleveland he has 
heen an active and influential member ot 
the Euelid Avenue Christian Church, in 


has served in almost every con- 
from the most humble 
elder. He was, for 
Sunday- 


which he 
ceivable capacity 
office up to that of 
superintendent of the 
He has for the past twelve years 


a time, 
chool. 


taught a class of young men and women. 


He is a teacher of rare ability. He was 
ehairman of the Building Committee that 
led in the erection of the present beauti 
ful house of worship. 


While always deeply interested in the 





extension of the kingdom of God in every 
direction, his world-wide vision dates 
from the time of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Conference held in his city in 1910. 
His world with 
him a compelling world passion. 


vision has now become 


For a term of six vears he served as 
udge of the Cirewt Court, and was elee- 
term: but resigned to 
resume the practice of law. It is wholly 
bounds of fact to say that he 


ed ior a second 


within the 


sakes a business of advancing tiuth and 


practices law to pay caxpenses,” 


makes a business of advancing truth and 
righteousness and praetices law to pay 
His activities are multitudin- 
ous and varied. He is vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, undoubtedly 
the most aggressive and potent organiza- 
tion of the kind in the United States. 
For many years he has been president of 
the Hiram College Board of Trustees and 
factor in its financial advances 


t Xpenses. 


a mighty 
and educational ideals. 

He is president ot the Federated 
Churches of Cleveland: and was the one 
lavman on the eommittee that created 
this organizafion, 
model in other cities. 
construetive and 


which is used as a 
This organization 
reveals his organizing 
venus. 

The judge is in demand for 
political, 
social, edueational, plilosophieal and _ re- 
One is amazed at 


eonstant 


addresses before commercial, 


ligious organizations. 


his capacity for work, and work so varied 
in character. Most men would find his 
large law practice consuming all their 
time and thought; but he suecessfully 
carries additional responsibilities that no 
ordinary man would dare to assume. 

\N IDEAL PRESIDING OFFICER. 

As a presiding oflicer he excels. Those 
who were at the Toronto Convention will 
never forget him. His commanding 
presence, calmness, firmness, fairness and 
unerring, ready knowledge of parliamen- 
tary practice made him complete master 
of the situation. It is very rare that the 
Disciples of Cleveland or the Protestant 
churches of Cleveland have a city-wide 
gathering at which the judge is not the 
presiding officer. It is never a question 
in any one’s mind as to who shall preside. 
There is only one choice. 

The home life of Judge Henry helps 
to explain the man the public knows. 
His is a home in the fullest sense. It is 
simple, cultured, Christian. The mistress 
of this home is a quiet,’ unassuming, in- 
tellectual, able, perfectly poised woman, 
who is an ideal wife, mother and home 
maker. 

People are first of all impressed by the 
height of this man, six feet six inches 


tall. That is the smallest part of him. 
His intellect is bigger than his body. 


His heart is bigger than his intellect. He 
who has the good fortune to get close to 
him is at once conscious of being in the 
presence of a great soul. 


LIVING CHRIST’S LIFE. 

St. Paul, after his conversion, had but 
one ambition—to live the life of Christ, 
to bear about in his body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. But even that prince of mys- 
ties, who was so heroic and tireless in his 
activities, was able to embody only a 
part of the riches of grace that are in the 
mind of the Master. Of Francis of Assis- 
si it has been said that he was the only 
Christian who has lived sinee Christ. But 
that noble and gracious spirit, with its 
blend of poetry, piety and pity, and his 
life of beauty in ‘‘the Galilee of Italy,’’ 
was only a star deriving its light from 
One whom he loved and followed. Jacob 
Boehme was a man who saw ever the 
eternal hills. To his gayest hours they 
formed the background, and by their 
height he measured all things else. Yet 
he was only an humble student in the 
school of Christ, a learner at the feet of 
him to know whom is life eternal. So we 
might eall the roll of those who heard the 
perpetual liturgy of heaven, from St. 
Bernard to St. Phillips Brooks—and they 
all with one accord confess him to be the 
light of their heroic and dedicated lives 

Josepu Fort Newton. 
. 

‘*The dynamie that is to save the 
world is a heart motor.’’ 

‘*You might as well try to cure small- 
pox by seenery as to try to save the 
world by improvement of environment.’’ 

‘*Not, How much of my money will | 
give to God? but, How much of God’s 
money will I keep for myself ?’’ 

‘*Let us fail in trying to do something 
rather than sit still and do nothing.’’ 

‘*Nothing is eternal but that whieh is 
done for God and others. That which is 
done for self dies.’ 

‘*Only consistent giving keeps the soul 
from shrinking.’’ 
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How the ‘‘Things 


N the early stages of civilization fairs 
and festivals were held for the pur- 
pose of the exchange of commodities. 
Later they were held for the purpose 
ot the display of products. But in the 
processes of evolution they have cul- 
minated in the modern international ex- 
position where the objects have been en- 
larged from the mere exchange or display 
of world commodities to the exchange of 
ideas and the presentation of ideals. 

In view of this fact the exposition au- 
thorities, recognizing the inestimable 
service rendered by the constructive re- 
ligious forces of the world, invite the 
churches to participate by holding great 
meetings and maintaining an_ exhibit. 
That this work might be adequately per- 
formed a local committee invited the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America to ereate a ‘‘Committee of 100”’ 
for this purpose. With this in view, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, of Chicago, President 
of the Federal Council, and the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, of 
New York, visited San Francisco. 

AND ITS WORK. 


THE COMMITTEE 


The committee, representing many of 
che leading churchmen of the world, is 
organized and the opportunity lies before 
them and the Protestant religious forces 
of the world. Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 


is Chairman of the Committee of 100. 
Mr. J. E. White, a prominent attorney 
of San Francisco, is Secretary. The 


committee is represented by an Exposi- 
tion Exeeutive Secretary in the per- 
son of the Rev. Dr. H. H. Bell. The mem- 
hers of the Exeeutive Committee are the 
following men distinguished in various 
lines of activity: Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Rev. H. H. Beil, Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, Rev. George E. Burlingame, 
Rev. EK. F. Hall, Rev. A. Wesley Mell, 


Mr. L. L. Morse, Mr. I. H. Morse, Rev. 
EK. R. Dille, and Rev. John Baseom 
Shaw. Many other men as well as wom- 


en of national and international note 
constitute the personnel of the Commit- 
tee of 100. 

The work to which this committee is 
dedicating its service is one of great im- 
portance to universal Christian civiliza- 
tion and promises to be far-reaching in 
its influence. In the main the plan of 
the work is three-fold—religious activ- 
ities, religious exhibits and the holding 
of religious eonventions. Briefly relig- 
lous activities will involve a carefully or- 
ganized campaign of evangelism of a well 
balanced effective character. This will 
include social service, platform meetings, 
specialized forms of work for boys and 
girls, and for men and women. There 
will be classes and meetings for immi- 
grants and for especially unreached por- 
tions of the community with generous 
and systematic distribution of the serip- 
tures. For this work volunteer workers 
will he organized, trained and directed 
into channels of the greatest possible ef- 
service. Thus the Evangelical 
churches of the world will concentrate 
their thought, prayer, and organized ef- 
fort with the most improved methods at 
one given point, and by so doing demon- 
strate the highest efficiency to which the 
churches have attained. The codrdinate 


feetiy e 


work of various religious and social or- 
the 


ganizations under direction of the 


Religion at the Panama Exposition 


of the Spirit’’ Will Be Represented at the Great Celebration. 


BY NOAH C. GAUSE. 


‘*Committee of 100°’ during the nine and 
one-half months the Exposition will be 
open will be notable for their thorough- 
ness and efficiency. Such organizations 
as the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the World’s Congress of Young 
People’s Societies, as well as the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Exposition are plan- 
ning large things for practical service. 
For example, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association will expend $50,000 in 
carrying on the work of the Travelers’ 
Aid. This will be supplemented by other 
organizations doing similar work, and all 
will be coérdinated into unified action. 
Every hotel and rooming house in San 
Francisco and around the bay is being 
investigated and recorded for tuture con- 


sideration in connection with the work. 
Railway trains and steamboats will be 
met and girls and women, traveling 


alone, will be directed to places of repute 
and safety. This will form a substantial 
basis for future work on the Pacific 
Coast in the interest of the increasing 
number of immigrants who will migrate 
to the Pacific Coast when the Panama 
Canal is thrown open to the commerce 
and travel of the world. It requires no 
flight of thé imagination to become pos- 
sessed of a vision of the value of this 
not only in immediate results but in the 
creation of an ideal toward which we may 
strive and from which we may extract 
working principles for constructive, daily 
work in all lands. 

Through the religious exhibits, a vast 
Christian laboratory will be maintained in 
a building which it is hoped will be 
erected upon the grounds and known as 


Assembly Hall, to cost not less than 
$200,000. Here will be presented the 
historical development of Protestant 


churehes throughout the world culminat- 
ing in the present day achievements. This 
will be done by denominational exhibits 
showing chureh distribution and _ the 
character of chureh activity, such as Sun- 
day-schools, Young People’s Societies, 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 
Associations, Men’s and Women’s organ- 
izations, lecture courses, study classes, 
ete. 
EXHIBITS OF MANY KINDS. 

The methods of extending the kingdom 
of Christ through world agencies, such 
as the Edueational Societies and Mission- 
ary Societies, will be fully demonstrated. 
The Social Service feature that has so 
marked the character of the Federal 
Council will be especially presented in 
conerete form showing what the ehureh 
has and may achieve along the line of 
helping to solve the social problem. This 
will inelude the relation of the church to 
organized labor, employment bureaus, the 
industrial problem and _ international 
peace. There will be maintained ex- 
hibits of the agencies for supplying the 
needs of the churches, training schools 
for the ministry, and for other church 
work and for all forms of social service, 
publication agencies and societies which 
issue Bibles, Sunday-school material and 
general religious literature. 


It is appropriate that the Federal 
Council should make an exhibit of the 
achievement along the lines of ehureh 





federation. This will form a part of the 
general exhibit. It will inelude a re- 
view of inter-denominational move- 
ments and tendencies in the development 
ot the churches, including federations of 
churches, federations of organizations 
for doing the missionary and reform 
work of the churehes and the numerous 
organizations Christian in spirit that are 
cooperating in world betterment. 
Perhaps that which is most important 
of all and may prove more far-reaching 
in its effects will be the religious conven- 
tions. Great gatherings of delegated 
bodies will be held. Where the gather- 
ings are too large for Assembly Hall on 
the Exposition site they will be held in 


the great Auditorium downtown which 
will seat twelve thousand people. There 


will be held national and international, 
denominational and inter-denominational 
meetings that will reflect the religious 


thought of the world. The committee is 
planning a general conference of all 
Protestant Christians from all parts of 
the world to consider the program of the 
chureh of today. This will mark a new 
era of world vision, for thus the Exposi- 
tion will become a universal parliament 
for the exchange of thought in religious 
philosophy and for the purpose of pre- 
senting and comparing the practical re- 
sults of religious activity. 

TWO GREAT 


ALLEGORIES PLANNED. 


In connection with this ‘‘Committee of 
100’’ another committee of like size of 
the Woman’s Board, some of whose lead- 
ing members are members of the Com- 
mittee of 100, are directing a phase of 
the missionary interests of the churches. 
It is planned to present two great alle- 
gories to the public in the new audi- 
torium at the Civic. Center. The first 
will be at the close of the first week de- 
voted to Home Missions and will be a 
vivid portrayal of the early history, de- 
velopment and present day fruition of 
the missionary movement in America. 
This will make .the early pioneer mis- 
sionary activities live again. It will re- 
veal the hardships and privations, the 
sacrifice and achievements of our pioneer 
apostles of the faith. It will present in 
living form the summit of their achieve- 
ments in the mighty harvest of today. 
This will be a great lesson presented in 
sufficiently dramatic form to leave a pro- 
found impression upon the audience 
gathered from all parts of the world. 

Likewise there will be a great allegory 
presented in the same building at the 
close of the second week of the congress 
dramatizing the _ effective missionary 
movement among men throughout the 
world. Several hundreds of people will 
take part in this pageant and the purpose 
of it will be to show the building of faith, 
hope and love into the structure of uni- 
versal Christian civilization. 

There is every indication that the 
Christian activities and exhibits in eon- 
nection with the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition will represent the 
most comprehensive and universal mani 
festation that has ever been held at a 
given time. It is prophetic of a new era 
in the onward march of civilization and 
the realization of the kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. 
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CHILDREN OF MINISTERS LEAD IN 
LIFE. 

It is the elhldren of 
than any other class who in England and 
America have the leaders in art, 
science and literature, declares Mrs. New- 
ell Dwight Hillis in ‘*The Continent.’’ 
More than any others are they the au- 
thors, teachers, college professors, jour- 
Nor 


suCcCcess- 


ministers more 


been 


nalists and professional men of note. 


are their names wanting among 
ful men in business and polities. 

We have lately inaugurated 
the highest position in the land a minis- 


Woodrow Wilson—which office 


seen into 


ter’s son 


had also been held by other ministers’ 
sons—Grover Cleveland and Chester A. 
Arthur. 

A few months ago an erticle appeared 


in The Popular Science Monthly contain- 
ing the following statements: ‘*The Eng- 
Dictionary of National Biography 
vives these figures: A comparison of emi- 
nent men (of England) 1270 to 
be the sons of clergymen, 510 the sons of 
one and 


lish 
shows 


lawyers, 350 the sons of doctors; 
a half times as many of the former as 
of both the latter.’’ Names of some of 
these were Ben Johnson, Cowper, Gold- 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Addison, 
Keats, Kingsley and Matthew Arnold, 
Daughters of clergymen were represented 
by Jane Austen, the Bronte sisters, Mrs. 
Gaskell and Lucas Malet (the daughter 
of Charles Kingsley). 

In America, our ‘‘Who’s Who’’ in a 
list of something less than 12,000 showed 
898 to be the sons of clergymen. If the 
proportion had been the same as for the 
other professions and eallings, there 
should have been about fifty, but there 
were eighteen times that number. These 
include Justice Brewer, Senator Dolli- 
ver, Justice Hughes, Levi P. Morton, and 
Presidents Faunce of Brown University, 
James of Illinois, Wright of Clark and 
Taylor of Vassar. Among famous pro- 
fessors are Lounsbury of Yale, James of 
Harvard and Sloane of Columbia. Others 
were the railroad king, Edward H. Har- 
riman; W. H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of schools in New York city; Bishop Pot- 
ter, Henry James, Governors Bates of 
Massachusetts and Kellogg of Louisiana, 
David I. Hill of the department of state, 
Riehard Watson Gilder, Lyman Abbott, 
William Hayes Ward; among the daugh- 


smith, 


THE CHRISTIAN CE!.TURY 


ters are Catherine and Harriet Beecher, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Jeanette Gilder 
and Marshall Saunders. 

Our hall of fame has fifty-seven Amer- 
Ten of these, almost a fifth, 
the families of clergymen. 
They are Agassiz, Beecher, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Henry Clay, Jonathan 
Edwards, Emerson, Lowell, Morse, Ban- 
croft and Holmes. 

These are the true aristocracy, the only 
kind which America cares to claim, and 
its mothers were the pitied, censured— 
but to be the 
manse, 


ican names, 


belong to 


envied—mistresses of 


DIVORCE IN BABYLON. 


The arehewologists who are conducting 


the German Oriental Society’s explora- 
tion of the ruins of ancient Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Ashur, have deciphered 


two brick tablets that throw an interest- 
ing light on the domestic affairs of these 
the Youth’s 


long-dead records 


Companion. 


people, 


One of the tablets tells of a divoree 
case, in which a man, who has made up 
his mind that he cannot live with his 
wife any longer, promises to give her 


what he considers a satisfactory alimony: 

‘*Naid Marduk, Shanashbalat, 
will give, of his own free will, to Mamua, 
the wife, and Arad-Bunini, her son, four 
quas of food per day, three quas of 
drink; per year, fifteen manas of cloth 
goods, one pi of sesame, one pi of salt, 
which is at the warehouse. Naid Mar- 
duk will not inerease it. In case she flees 
to Nergal, the flight shall"not annul it. 

‘*Done at the office of Mushezib-Mar- 
duk, priest of Sippar.’’ 

It appears that twenty-five centuries 
ago the wife could be divorced in a most 
renounced 


son of 


she 


summary fashion; but if 

her lord and master, a hard fate was 
hers, for the second tablet reads: 
‘*Rinum, son of Shamkhatum, has 


taken as wife and spouse, Bashtum, the 
daughter of Uzibitum. Her bridal pres- 
ent shall be twenty shekels of money. If 
Bashtum to Rinum, her husband, shall 
‘Thou art not my husband,’ they 
strangle her and cast her into the 
river. If Rinum to Bashtum, his wife, 
shall say, ‘Thou art not my wife.’ he 
shall pay ten shekels of money as her ali- 
mony.’’ 


say, 


shall 
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The alimony provided in this case was 
about six dollars and twenty cents, ac- 
cording to Professor Eiselen. All prices 
were low in those far-off days, and wages 
were small accordingly. One brick, 
dated 2200 B. C., records a contract by 
which a man hires a son from. his mother, 
to labor for two and a half shekels a 
vear—about one dollar and _ fifty-five 


cents. 


TRIALS OF A CLERGYMAN. 

Do not be a parson unless you are 
blessed with a strong sense of humor and 
a thick hide, advises an English clergy- 
man in Pears»n’s Weekly. A _ parson’s 
duty is to visit his flock. If he does not, 
great is the grumbling. If he does, he is 
snubbed. The snubs mix nicely with thie 
welcomes, to prevent you from being 
puffed up. The following is one of the 
neatest of them: 

I was asked by a friend who had been 
offered a living near me to go and see the 
viearage and chureh, and rezcrt. I did 
so, and the clerk showed me round. As 
we neared the end, he turned to me, and 
said : 

‘*Be you our new parson, sir, if I may 
make so bold?’’ I assured him that | 
was not. ‘‘I be main glad to hear that, 
sir,’’ he said, with relief. ‘‘We’ve al- 
ways had good uns so far!”’ 

In a seattered parish, I called upon an 
old couple about tea time. ‘‘Would you 
like a eup of tea?’’ the housewife asked. 
| confessed that I should like it very 
mueh. The dear old soul prepared one, 
and kept apologizing because she had no 
jam or eake. I assured her that it did 
not matter in the least. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ 
she said, brightening, ‘‘after all, ’tisn’t 
as if you was one of them that feed high. 
Anyone ean see that!’’ 

One more. A friend of mine had got 
a job for a man who had been for a long 
time out of work. I guessed he was get- 
ting pretty shabby, so I looked up a suit 
—we were much of a size—and took it 
round. The man’s wife took it, and I 
waited in the room, ready to be over- 
whelmed with thanks. She eame back, 
and said: 

‘*My husband thanks you kindly, sir, 
but he don’t hold with parson’s elothes; 
but if you’ve got anything as ’d suit a 
man, he’ll have a look at it!’’ 





Prayer as Related to Missions 


1 he 
Movement 
Movement. 


was that 


that the money is nothing, but consecration, prayer, holiness are everything. 
in the address delivered by J. 


note was sounded 


quote 


ISSIONS were born in prayer and 
can prosper only in the prayer 
atmosphere. Our missionary 

work moves forward and upward no 
faster than we pray. We regard it an 
occasion for widespread rejoicing when a 
five thousand dollar pledge to missions is 
announced. There is a reason for infin- 
itely greater joy when a righteous man 
pledges himself to a life of prayer for 
missions. No matter what a man’s con- 
tribution of money, time or service may 
be, he has not given his best and most 
needed gift until he has dedicated him- 
self to a daily program of intelligent, 
specific and importuning intercession. 


Who is fit to unite with Christ in pray- 
er for a lost world? Not he who hates a 


outstanding address at 
of Mr. JJ. 
He sounded the note that should be the keynote of the present campaign— 


BY J. H. GOLDNER. 


Campbell White, secretary of the 


brother and is unforgiving; not he who 
is malicious and entertains evil designs 
against God’s fellow-workman; not he 
who is envious and jealous, seeking only 
his own; not he whose heart is foul and 
hands stained; not he who is indolent 
and penurious. The price of fellowship 
with Christ in prayer is a continuous 
course of unsparing spiritual discipline, 
resulting in a heart that is pure and loves 
steadily; eyes that are clear and see far; 
a mind that is sober and thinks wisely; 
hands that are clean and skillful in ser- 


vice; a life with ‘‘Holiness unto the 
Lord’’ written everywhere. 


We are to engage in a Men and Mil- 
lions Campaign. Before the exercise of 
our cleverness must come the exercise 


the recent St. Louis meeting of the Men and Millions 
Laymen’s 


Missionary 


This saine 


H. Goldner, at Toronto, from which we 


of our faith. Before there is any plan- 
ning there must be passionate praying. 
Create a church-wide contagion of prayer 
and there will be a deluge of giving. In 
the words of another, ‘‘Prayer is the 
only element which can quicken informa- 
tion into inspiration, transmute interest 
into passion, crystallize emotion into con- 
secration, and coin enthusiasm into dol- 
lars and lives.’’ 
* * * 

‘‘The best remedy for a sick chureh 18 

to put it on a missionary diet.”’ 


‘‘They call us fanaties, but I would 
rather be a fanatie than a corpse.’ 


‘‘Love never asks, How much must I 
do? but, How much ean I do?’’ 



































‘MODERN WOMANHOO 





Conducted by sof of 
Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison 





Man may start out alone in his quest 
of the Celestial City, like Christian in the 
immortal allegory, but when woman goes 
the long journey, like Christiana, she 
takes the children with her. And so tt 
was inevitable that when the women of 
the ehureh undertook a missionary or- 
eanization, they should add _ so- 
cieties for training the children to this 
movement. The month of March is the 
time when the children have the right ot 
way in the Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions. Their education in missions is 
the subject of all the auxiliary programs 
at this beginning of the spring time, and 
the little ones all over the land are busy 


soon 


The Children’s Month 


he declared: ‘‘In heaven, their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father.’’ 
And that other time, when he set the lit- 
tle child in the midst, with the solemn 
warning to those who had been striving 
among themselves as to who should be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, witi 
the words, ‘‘Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not so much as enter 
into the Kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Here, we not only have the child held 
up as an example of humility for selfish, 
ambitious men, but a new chapter is 
opened in the world’s book of wisdom. 
The study of the child in these latter 
days is elevated to the dignity of a sci- 





“Suffer the little 








children to come 


unto me.” 








preparing for their Easter exercises—the 
one time in the year when they present 
their work to the churehes. 

How perennially fresh and beautiful is 
the attitude of Jesus to the child! An at- 
titude without parallel in the time when 
le was on earth. In a day when the child 
had no rights—when the 
life and death were in‘the hands of the 
Father, or of the Master if it were born 
a slave, he said: 

“It is not the will of your Father in 
heaven that one of thiese little ones should 
perish’’—the everlasting Bill of Rights of 
Childhood. 

He spoke of their place in the other 
world as one of surpassing honor, when 


issues of its 


ence, it engages not simply the attention 
of the mother and the poet, but claims 
the interest of the profoundest psycholo- 
gists and educators. Even scientists are 
bearing witness to the significance of the 
length of infancy in the human race; they 
remind us that in the lower forms of ani- 
mal life there is no infaney, and there- 
fore no possibility of development, and 
that childhood is the great opportunity 
for the uplift of our race. 

One of the rare times when it was 
said that Jesus was ‘‘much displeased’’ 
was when his disciples would have driv- 
en the children from his presence; an 


how dear and irresistible is that picture 
of Him, when He not only granted their 


wish to come near Him and receive His 
blessing, but took them up and throned 
them in His arms, with his ‘‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me.”’ 

When took these little ones. of 
long ago up in His arms, He lifted all 
the childhood of all time with them. Now, 
we gladly grant that childhood has its 
inalienable rights in the social structure 
as well as man—the right to be happy: 
the right to its wonder world of play, that 
world wherein lies the beginning ot! 
knowledge; the right to grow, unbur 
dened; the right to an edueation, whic! 
shall equip it adequately for the coming 
duties of citizenship. The rights of the 
unborn child, even, are being studied in 
the new science of eugenics. The criminal 
child has been given a chance to over- 
come mistakes and sins, by the establisli- 
ment of juvenile courts, probation officers, 
and detention homes. 

Our national government has at last 
awakened to the fact that childhood is 
as important an asset as our material 
and has organized a Federal 
Children’s Bureau, under the charge of 
a noble woman, Miss Julia Lathrop. That 
some of their rights are still infringed 
by greed and avarice seeking for cheap la 


Jesus 


resources, 


bor—by little children wearing out their 
young lives in mills and factories—is no 


proof that many hearts are not awake to 
their outrages; under the leadership of 
the Child Labor Committee, many organ 
izations are striving for effective legisla- 
tion, which shall soon wipe out this hor- 
rid blot and anachronism from our land. 

How great then is the debt of child- 
hood to the blessed Jesus—and how com 
pelling is the obligation on us to bring 
our little ones to Him, as did those moth- 
ers of old. They are eager to come—all 
they ask is for some one to lead them. I! 
was showing a little girl the familiar pic- 
ture of our Saviour sitting with the ehil 
dren leaning on his knee, and she elaspe‘ 
her hands, and said in a rapture, ‘‘ How 
sweet Jesus is.’’ Jesus is sweet to every 
little boy and girl; all they ask is that 
He shall be lifted up before them in all 
his beauty and tenderness, and the little 
hearts will turn to Him as naturally as a 
flower to the sun. i oe 

* ke & 

A CHILD’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS, 
Shall I mar the morning’s gladness, 

Shall I dim its joyous light, 
With a whisper of the sadness 

Of the swift on-eoming night? 


Shall I tell the fragrant flower, 
That its beauty cannot stay? 

That its life is but an hour, 
And its doom is sure decay? 


Dare I cloud a echild’s sweet heaven 
With my anxious cares and fears? 

Dare IT blight its joy God given, 
With a propheey of tears? 


No—no, Father!— to thy dealing, 
That divinest gift we have, 

Knowing that thy touch brings feeling, 
Even though it should bereave 





Trusting that when thou dost guide them 
From the valley’s shelter sweet 
Up the rocky path—Thou’lt hide them 
Neath Thy wing from storm and heat. 
IpA Wrrners Harrison. 
*& * 
‘*A man may give without loving, but 
no man ean love without giving.’’—J, 
Campbell White. 
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EDITORIAL 


PUT THIS WARNING IN YOUR CONSCIENCE! 

HE Disciples’ obligation to foreign missions is in dange 
of being eclipsed and neglected on aceount of the wide 
spread interest in the Men and Millions Movement 


which has been launched just as the elock is striking for the 
annual Mareh offering : 

This Movement is the greatest special enterprise ever under 
taken by our people. It has our undivided support and de 


Christ 


serves the support of all Disciples 0 

But the regular offering from the churches is of iIncompara 
bly greater importance to the Foreign Society than is the Socie 
tv's share in the six million dollar fund 

Only $600,000 i; allotted to foreign missions from this fund, 
the payment of which is to be distributed over a_five-vea: 
period 

This means an increase of only $120,000 a vear—not much 
more than the Foreign Society in the regular course of its work 
could reasonably expect to gain, 

If, however,—and there's the danger!—the regular offerings 
are allowed to fall down through fixing our attention upon the 
special movement, the net result to the Foreign Society will be 
costly. The plain lesson of which is that the March offering 


should receive greater emphasis this vear than ever 


AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
READER of The Christian Century who is an ardent 
friend of the cause of progress among the Disciples ol 
Christ sent us last week a cheek for $500 to pay for 
00 new subseriptions to The Christian Century for one year. 

Five hundred names will be added to our list immediately 
one hundred of them will be ministers’ names and four hun- 
dred will be the names of intelligent church workers sent us 
recently by our readers in the Thirtieth Anniversary Subserip- 
tion Crusade. We have on hand over ten thousand sueh names, 
and new lists are coming in each week. They represent the lay- 
leadership of our churches in all parts of the country. 

We have a list of 3,500 ministers who ought to be receiving 
The Christian Century in this critical year. The above cheek 
is the largest but not the only contribution for this purpose we 
have received, Several friends have sent $100 each to send 
the paper to 100 new subseribers for a year. Many others 
have sent smaller amounts— #50, $25, $10, $5, and a great many 
of our readers in sending their own renewal of $1.50 have 
accompanied it with an extra dollar for a new subscriber. 

There seems to be a widespread feeling that the Disciples 
of Christ are approaching a crucial moment in their history, 
a turning point, a decisive hour. Certain fundamental issues 
which have been for many years taking on definiteness of out- 
line seem about to be joined 

It is felt to be a time when the message of The Christian 
Century ought not be confined to its present friendly readers 
but that it should be sent forth as a silent missionary into thou 
sands of homes where it does not now go 

Twenty thousand new homes should be receiving this paper 
in this vear ahead of us. That would mean an enlarged read- 
ing constituency of 100,000 persons. The informing and leay 
ening influence of sueh an addition to our present cireu 
lation would do more than any other factor to decide whether 
the Disciples are to go backward to the status of a sectarian 
denomination with a human ereed and an exclusive fellowship, 
or forward into a larger and more generous fellowship, main 
taining the liberty which their fathers dearly bought, and 
practicing the plea for unity whieh at the beginning was tli 
genius of their movement 

Those of us whose hands are closest to the task of producing 
The Christian Centurv have done our work through the vears 
in the unwavering conviction that when the eruecial héur came 
there would be ample financial support for quickly and effe« 
tively putting the paper and its message into thousands of ne\ 
homes, the strategie homes of ministers and lav leaders many 


of whom, through misinformation, and perhaps prejudice 


imagine that thev are opposed to its teachings That a body 


of money might at the providential time be consecrated to this 
enterprise has been the subject of unceasing prayer for years. 
The gifts we are now reporting seem to be the beginning o1 
the answer to that prayer. 

Our faith in those who share with us the more generous and 
catholic interpretation of our people’s mission prompts us to 
regard the present gracious gift of $500 as an earnest of many 
similar gifts—some larger, many smaller—yet to come. We 
can imagine no missionary enterprise which could take preced 
ence of The Christian Century in the minds of those who share 
our conception of the importance of its message in these de 
cisive days. 

Indeed, the maker of the present gift says, ‘*This is parti 
of my contribution to the Men and Millions Movement.’’ The 
gift is manifestly conceived as a missionary offering for the 
furtherance of those ideals for which The Christian Century 
stands. 

We look in confidence for many others to follow this generous 


example, 


ARE EUGENIC LAWS CONSTITUTIONAL? 
E hope they are. They ought to be. But there appears 
to be some question about it. 

The apparent deadlock in Wisconsin over the amen¢- 
ment to the marriage law requiring a physician's certificate asa 
condition for a marriage license has been broken, for the pres- 
ent, at least, by the decision of the Milwaukee County Circuit 
Court that the law is unconstitutional and void. The matter 
was brought before the cireuit court on an application for a 
writ of mandamus, directed against the county clerk, ordering 
him to issue a marriage license to an applicant without a healti: 
certificate. The court held that the amount of fee provided 
for the examinations as required by law was_ unrea- 
sonably low and that the law was an undue _inter- 
ference with personal liberty. This decision, while only that 
of a cireuit court, will act as a stay to the enforcement of the 
law until the higher courts have passed on the question. 
Probably no other topie has inspired so large an amount of 
newspaper comment in the past month. Wisconsin’s experience, 
says The Journal of the American Medical Association, should 
be a warning to state legislatures not to enact hasty and ill- 
considered laws on complex scientific subjects. The discussion 
of eugenics, race betterment and marriage regulation is pro- 
ductive of a large amount of ‘good, but premature efforts to 
erystallize hastily-formed opinions into laws ean result only 
in confusion. 

Whether Wisconsin stands the tests of the courts or 
not, some laws concerning the health and decency of candi- 
dates for matrimony are sure to come, and ought to come. But 
such laws ought to be drawn with eare and then rigidly 


executed. 


THE OLD ALLIANCE. 

N the chapter of ‘‘Thinking Black,’’ in which Dan Craw- 
ford makes one’s nerves tingle with the story of African 
slave-stealing, he pays his respects also to the grog business, 

the second ‘‘slave-chain of rum.’’ It is the old alliance. There 
is not an iniquity abroad which does not yoke up sooner or 
later with aleohol, if, indeed, it is not aleohol that may be 
claimed as the father of the evil itself. You know 
without guessing what will be found in the saloon—profanity, 
lust and erime. They are there because they are born in the 
foul alliance of aleohol with every eursed thing under the 


sun. 


MAKING PATRIOTS IN SALEM. 
ECOMING a eitizen of the United States is an experi- 
ence which may or may not impress an alien as an in- 
portant step toward a higher plane of living. It de 
pends on the way in which the process is conducted. Under 
the prevailing method, the foreigner is hurried before a court, 
too often by some interested politician, to be asked 
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questions that he does not understand, the answers to which 
can be given only under coaching; is hastily and perfunetorily 
sworn, and invested with the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship with nothing to give him a realizing sense of their impor- 
tanee or dignity. Thovsands go through this process every 
year. Salem, Mass., is one of the communities to lead the 
way in a new movement which should spread throughout the 
country. When fifty aliens were naturalized in Salem re- 
cently patriotic exercises were held in the high school to 
whieh the new _ ecitizens-to-be were invited. Addresses 
adapted to the oceasion by leading men, vocal and instrumental 
musie, flags and other aids were invoked to make the 
occasion a thoroughly impressive one; and a solemn hush en- 
sued as the court presented each man with his certificate. 
Those fifty men will probably never forget the little ceremony, 
and its influence will go far toward causing them to prize the 
gift of citizenship. If our foreign-born population are lacking 
in the deep respect which it is desirable they should feel 
toward their adopted country, the fault is not with them, but 
with the community. 


MAKING WAR ON WAR. ; 

EACE among nations has been brought a step nearer by 
Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $2,000,000 to be used throug! 
the churches for the abolition of war. This supplements 

his establishment of the $10,000,000 peace foundation, three years 
ago. In connection with the present gift is the organization of 
a permanent ‘‘Church Peace Union,’’ with a board of twenty- 
nine trustees representing all the leading religious denomina- 
tions of the United States. The income from the $2,000,000, 
amounting to $100,000 annually, will be used to organize the 
moral power of the churches on critical international questions, 
to cireulate peace literature among the clergy, and to bring 
about the annual observance of a ‘‘Peace Sunday.’’ It is pro- 
posed to hold conferences in America and Europe to discuss 
the promotion of peace. A resolution has been adopted appeal- 
ing to the rulers and statesmen-of all civilized lands to aid in 
abolishing war. It points out that the combined debt of the 
world, mostly borrowed and used for war purposes, is nearly 
$37,000,000,000; that the amount expended annually for stand- 
ing armies and navies is $2,500,000,000, and that 6,244,600 
men are kept idle in military service; it also calls attention to 
the destruction of private property in naval warfare. Copies of 
the resolution will be sent to each sovereign and to prominent 
officials of the world powers. After the arbitration of inter- 
national disputes is established and the leading nations have 
abolished war, the trustees are to divert the revenues of the 
fund to other philanthropic uses. 


CRANE MILLIONS FOR CHARITY. 

HE sons of R. T. Crane are making preparations to carry 

- out the provisions of their father’s written and verbal 

will regarding certain philanthropic enterprises planned 

by the wealthy Chicago manufacturer before his death. These 
enterprises include an endowment of $1,000,000 to provide homes 
in the country near Chicago for deserted wives and widows 
with children; one of similar size to provide pension and dis 
ability benefits for the employés of the Crane company; one 
of $100,000 to the United Charities for the Mary Crane nur- 
serv: $25,000 to the Visiting Nurses’ Association; and $10,000 
to the Lake Geneva fresh air home. Not all of these projecis, 
if indeed any of them, were provided for in the written will, 
but the two sons, Charles R. Crane and Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
who were the principal legatees, had verbal directions from 
their father which were to be carried out within two years. 
They are accordingly busily engaged in fulfilling Mr. Crane’s 
known wishes in these matters. The pension fund for the em- 
ployés of the Crane company is said to have been one of the 
pet schemes of Mr. Crane. At the time of his death it was 
announced that a pension fund had been established but that he 
was not satisfied with it. This fund was a part of the profit- 
sharing plan instituted by Mr. Crane for the benefit of the 
company’s employés. In the completion of this plan will be 
seen another instance which, with the Ford profit-sharing en- 
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terprise, adds to the sum of the world’s trend toward the right 
treatment of labor. 


THE PANAMA TOLLS. 


HE repeal of free Panama tolls for coastwise steamers in 
the United States, which is announced as the policy of 
the administration, will result in general satist'ac- 

tion. The conscience of the American people has never 
been quite clear with reference to this matter. The discrimina- 
tion seemed to be a violation of the Hayes-Pauncefoote treaty 
and might seriously have impaired our relations with Great 
Britain had not our friendship for that government been on a 
so thoroughly well-established basis. Even with that friend- 
ship, strong as it is, the matter of tolls was sure to be an oceca- 
sion of irritation. 

The truth is that America and Great Britain need, and are 
certain to need, each other’s friendship. Our relations with 
Mexico are far from being satisfactory, and Mexico and Japan 
are maintaining an appearance of friendship, which inclines 
the United States to make the most of its own friendly rela- 
tions both with Great Britain and Russia. England ean help 
us much with Japan, because she is friendly with that nation, 
and Russia for the opposite reason. 

Whatever the future of American diplomacy, it is well for 
the world to understand that the two great English-speaking 
nations have one common hope and purpose. 


‘“‘THE MAJORITY OF PROTESTANT MEN.”’ 


RIEST PHELAN, of St. Louis, publishes a paper called 
‘The Western Watchman.’’ It is a thorn in the flesh of 
many good Roman Catholic officials, for Phelan drives 

a pen with a sharp point, and sometimes does what greatly needs 
to be done. Ina recent issue, however, he writes unadvisedly con- 
cerning Protestant men. He is annoyed to hear a Roman 
Catholic archbishop saying that, having known a great num- 
ber of Protestants in publie life, and known them intimately, 
‘*the vast majority of Protestant men lead pure lives.’’ Priest 
Phelan says: ‘‘That is not what we have gleaned from long 
intercourse with them. We find that the average Protestant 
man in this country has very lax views on morality.’’ 

It would seem to be a difference in the kind of Protestant 
men one chooses as his associates. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


HE surprising thing about it is the easual way in which 
Jesus picked them up. We might have expected Him 
to send official notice to the Roman Senate asking for 

the appointment of delegates from various nations. Not so. He 
picked them up as He passed by. He found them as He went 
along. He seemed to assume that any little group of villages 
like Capernaum and Bethsaida could easily furnish a dozen 
men such as He needed. ‘‘As Jesus passed by’’ He called 
them. That was nearly all there was of it. The amount of 
raw material for the making of apostles was presumably no 
more abundant then and there than here and now. As a mat 
ter of fact, Jesus still is passing by, and ealling. 


THE WELL-WORN PATH. 


‘c N old well-worn path must lead up to a big chief,’’ is 
the inexorable logic that the African puts into a pro- 
verb. And there is no doubt about it. The multitude of 

paths worn deep by the feet of needy souls that lead to the eternal 
Christ is the conclusive proof of his power and beauty. From 
how many climes they come! How varied their grade and the 
landscape that borders them. Up to God in Christ men by 
the millions have been beating their paths. The old ways 
are still full of eager seekers. We look at the myriad paths 
and we know that they lead to a divine Lord. Christ is 
supreme. 
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Doctor Campbell Attacks Militarism. 


Dr. R. J. Campbell of City Temple, 
London, recently delivered a sermon 
against militarism, in the progress of 


which he made the following suggestion: 

All the Christian churches of the world, 
Catholie and Protestant, should unite in 
their request to all the governments 
the states which come within the pale of 
international law to scheme 
whereby all disputes between nations 
must submitted for settlement to a 
permanent court of arbitration, and that 
no two disputants whatsoever shall be al 
lowed by the rest to proceed to bloodshed. 

Doctor Campbell further suggests that 
England, France, and the United States 
approach Germany and Russia with a 
view to calling a halt in the present con 
stantly accelerating increase of expendi 
ture on war budgets. 
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Episcopalians Push Social Service. 


The Churehman, in looking back upon 
the recent General Convention, held in 
New York City, finds it easier at this 
time distance ‘‘to appreciate the many 
significant and encouraging characteris- 
ties of that great meeting.”’ 

Of prime importance, in this paper’s 


opinion, was the stress placed upon the 
Church’s obligation in matters pertaining 
to welfare. ‘‘The recent Conven 
tion,’’ it remarks, ‘‘in rather striking 
contrast with its predecessors, showed a 
willingness to face the social and indus- 
trial issues of our day which was deeply 
gratifying to all believe that the 
Church has some responsibility for social 
conditions. This was especially manifest 
in the several conferences and mass 
meetings which were held under the aus- 
piees of the Joint Commission on Social 
Service. The value of all that was said 
at these meetings can be more properly 
vauged now that the addresses have been 
brought together in book form. The Joint 
Commission has done well to preserve this 
important part of the Convention’s pro 
ceedings. The book constitutes an impor- 
tant contribution to liter 
ature.’’ 


social 


who 


social service 


Sensational Preaching Passing. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
find in the facet that 
tional topies as preaching themes seem to 
passing. It presents the results of a 
little laboratory work it 
Going over a recent Saturday issue of the 
Cineinnati Times-Star, reporting preach- 
ing topies for the following day it offers 
the following as the list. Of these, it finds 
but few objectionable ones—‘‘The Short 
Bed and the Narrow Covering,’’ ‘‘ Be 
trayed by a Mule,’’ and ‘‘The Gambler’s 
Paradise.’’ 

Here is the 
vertised: 

‘*«Tnvoicing 
‘*The Short 


satistaction sensa 


be 


has been doing. 


list of sermon themes ad 


, _ ~ 9? 
Possessions; 


Earthly 
Bed and the 


Narrow Cover- 


ing:’’ *** Vanity Fair,’ or the Rewards 
of Selfishness;’’ ‘‘Great Messages from 
Great Books;’’ ‘‘Losing Christ;’’ ‘‘ Life 
for a Look;’’ ‘‘Glorifying God in the 
Body;’’ ‘*‘Some Diseiples Sueceeding, 
Some Failing: Why?’’ ‘‘Christianity 
and Eugenies;’’ ‘‘Some Ineentives’ to 
Faithfulness and Diligenee;’’ ‘*The 


Atonement ;’’ ‘Prayers: Those Answered 
and Those Not Answered;’’ ‘‘The Dzi- 
vine Panoply;’’ ‘‘The Modern Challenge 
to Old Ideas;’’ ‘‘A Universal Commis- 
sion Emphasizes;’’ ‘‘Some More Symp- 





toms of a Spiritual Revival;’’ ‘* Keeping 
First Things First;*’ ‘‘Sowing and Reap- 
ing;’’ ‘‘Religion and the Affections;’ 
‘*Martin Luther;’’ ‘‘ Loving the World 

A Tragedy;’’ ‘‘The Soul’s Need and How 


It is Satisfied;’’ ‘*God’s Promises;’ 
‘*The Sinful Builders;’’ ‘*‘Naaman, the 
Leper;’’ ‘‘How to Maintain a Christian 
Life;’’ ‘‘Is It Well with Thy Soul?’’ 


‘*Going Further;’’ ‘‘The Supreme Ques- 
tion;’’ ‘The Glory of Man;’’ ‘‘ Building 
a City;’’ ‘‘Messages and Hindrances;*’ 
‘*Betrayed by a Mule;’’ ‘‘The Promise of 
Knowledge;’’ ‘‘The Gambler’s Para- 
dise;’’ ‘A Peeuliar People;’’ ‘‘ Faith in 
the Devil;’’ ‘‘Bearers of Burdens;”’ 
‘*The Right Kind Seeker;’’ ‘* The 
Saving Power of Hope;’’ ‘‘The Biggest 
Selfishness;’’ ‘‘Right Thoughts;’’ ‘*Sa- 
tan’s Devices.’’ 


of a 


‘*The Continent’’ Sounds Union Note. 

The call of Dr, Charles F. Wishart from 
a professorship in the leading theological 
seminary of the United Presbyterians, to 
th Seeond Presbyterian Chureh, Chicago, 
affords The Continent, published in Chi- 
cago, an opportunity to make an appeal 
for the union of two branches of 
the Presbyterian fold. This paper’s com 
ment follows: 

The entrance Doctor Wishart into 
the Presbyterian fellowship revives the 
old question why these two denominations 
need to be two—incidentally makes the 
question more unanswerable’ than ever. 
Not the most devoted singer of the old 
psalms will maintain that Doctor Wishart 
is to be a poorer Christian in any degree 
or less effective in binding on men’s hearts 
the religion of Christ after he has entered 
the ‘Presbyterian Chureh and begun 
sing hymns. To put the whole matter 
with blunt honesty, if there is no reason 
why Doctor Wishart as a United Presby- 
terian minister should not become a Pres- 
byterian minister, there is no reason whiy 
the whole body of United Presbyterian 
laymen and ministers together by their 
own free and joyous act should not make 
themselves into Presbyterians en masse. 
Certainly by such an act Presbyterianism 
would be blessed just a hundred and fifty 
thousand times as much it is 
by the eall of Chicago Second Chureh to 
Doctor Wishart. 


these 
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Widow Plans Missionary Cruise. 

Mrs. Emma B. Kennedy, widow of Jolin 
S. Kennedy, banker, railroad builder and 
philanthropist, will leave on a mission- 
ary eruise March 17, making ealls at mis- 
sionary stations and colleges to which her 
husband gave millions dollars. She 
has chartered the yacht Alberta for a 
cruise of two months in the Mediterra- 
nean. Mrs. Kennedy will take with her 
six guests, Dr. John Henry Jowett, pas- 
tor of the Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
and Mrs. Jewett; Dr. A. Woodruff Hal- 
sey, secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Mrs. Halsey; 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, superintendent of the 
New York City mission, and Mrs. Schauf- 
fler. 


of 


New York for Religious Instruction. 
The Protestant churches of New York 
City are working on a plan to give relig- 
ious instruction to school children who do 
not attend Sunday-school, after public 
school hours. Volunteers from among 
the Protestant publie school teachers are 
to be secured and elasses conducted in 





churches convenient to the publie schools. 
Already the Catholies of New York have 
induced 1,325 Catholic women teachers in 
the publie schools to give their time to the 
teaching of religion to Catholie children. 
Superintendent of Public Schools Max 
well of New York City has approved the 
plan. 


Endeavor Will ‘‘Help Our Church.’’ 

The board of trustees of the United 
Christian Endeaver Society is planning a 
**Help-Our-Chureh’’ — campaign. The 
standards require 100 per cent of the so- 
ciety membership at the Sundav eventng 
service, and each member to read, write, 
or telephone an invitation to at least one 
non-churehgoer each week, an organized 
effort to inerease attendance, and active 
interest in the midweek prayer-meeting; 
brief addresses on different lines of mis 
sionary work at the meetings of the soci- 
ety; an every-member evangelistic cam- 
paign in the Sunday-school; the enroll- 
ment of every member as a regular con- 
tributor to the church and missionary 
work. 


Episcopalians Criticise Mr. Sunday. 
The Episcopal clergy of the Pittsburgh 
dioeese united in subscription to a paper 
censuring coarseness and irreverence in 
language dealing with religious subjects. 
**Billy’’ Sunday, who is ‘‘stirring up’’ 
Pittsburgh, was not named, but the tar- 
get of the protests was very evident. 


Helen Gould Shepard Gives Away Bibles. 

Secretary Daniels of the navy stood be- 
side Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, formerly 
Miss Helen Gould, a few days since, while 
she presented a leather-bound Testament 
to each of the seventy-five officers and 
men who had been active in the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at and with her, shook hands and 
eongratulated these men who in derision 
are often hailed as ‘‘Bible Baeks!’’ by 
their shipmates. 


Seca, 


Presbyterians in Every-member Canvass. 

The Presbyterian Chureh is pushing its 
every-member campaign just now with 
much vigor. It is reported that the com- 
mittee which has charge of the matter 
has had an office working day and night 
for some weeks furnishing the supplies 
to be used in the canvass. An average of 
one thousand sets of the duplex envelopes 
is being sent out daily. The earivass is 


developing in many congregations a 
doubling of the contributions to the 


boards of the church. 


Louisville Has ‘‘Standing Army.’’ 

Louisville, Ky., has organized the 12,000 
men of its Protestant ehurehes into a 
men’s federation. This organization is 
working for a state vice eommission, an 
injunction and abatement law to prevent 
landlords from renting property for im- 
moral purposes, a law to prevent com- 
mercialized vice or the traffie in women 
and girls. 


Chicago Professor Runs for Alderman. 
Prof. Allan Hoben of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chieago is a 
eandidate for nomination as alderman of 
the sixth ward, Chicago. If the city could 
have a seore or more of men of the Hoben 
type, remarks an exchange, there would 
be no danger from the few ‘‘gray wolves’’ 
remaining in the common council. 
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Of Human Interest 








Edwin Booth’s Favorite Hymn and 

Prayer. 

The essentially religious spirit of Ed- 
win Booth, the famous actor, is vouched 
for by a recent writer in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, who tells this ineident of 
a Masonic banquet in Omaha to which 
Mr. Booth had been specially invited: 

One of the brothers present asked 
Booth, ‘‘What is your favorite poem?’’ 

After thinking a moment he answered: 

‘*Please put that question differently. 
Ask me what my favorite hymn is.”’ 

We all wondered what it could be. He 
hesitated a moment. There seemed to be 
something in his throat and then, in a 
voice low and sweet, while we were all 
watehing breathlessly, he said: ‘‘That 
hymn which the world knows as ‘Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,’ ’’ and without wait- 
ing he recited the hymn—recited it as we 
had never before heard it. 

A member asked Mr. Booth, ‘‘What is 

vour favorite prose production ?’’ 
’ “T thank you, my brother, for asking 
the question,’’ he said. ‘‘The most beau- 
tiful, impressive, noble, unforgettable 
and uplifting words that were ever ut- 
tered and preserved to the world I shall 
do myself the pleasure of reciting. Please 
be standing with me.’’ 


And with bowed head our greatest 
American actor recited the Lord’s 
Prayer. You can imagine how it was re- 
cited. 


Senator Cullom Talks of Lincoln. 

‘‘There never was a man in history, in 
my opinion, who was more sincere and 
tender-hearted, and yet more determined 
to do what he thought was right, than 
Abraham Lineoln. He did not think of 
himself at all on the score of his appear- 
ance or anything of that sort. He went 
along in the commonest sort of way, al- 
ways behaving himself and yet never put- 
ting on airs about any question or sub- 
ject. 

‘‘He was truly a master of men, and 
yet he never sought to impress upon peo- 
ple any feeling that he was dominating 
them in any way, but he always had his 
own way whenever any question arose 
that justified him in insisting upon it. 
\s you will recall, Stanton made the re- 
mark, I think on the occasion of Lin- 
coln’s death, that Lincoln was the great- 
est master of men he had ever known, or 
something to that effect.’’ 

Senator Cullom confirmed for the Chi- 
cago Reeord-Herald interviewer who se- 
cured the above, the stories regarding the 
ungainly appearance of President Lin- 
coln. ‘*‘And yet,’’ he added, ‘‘on oceca- 
sions he appeared to me to be superior 
in dignity and nobility to almost any 
other man whom I have ever, seen. 

‘As I saw him at Springfield when he 
received the committee from the national 
convention which came to notify him of 
first nomination, he impressed me 
particularly. As George F. Ashmun, 
president of the convention, presented the 
committee one by’ one, I thought that 
Lincoln looked what he was—the superior 
of any man present. 

‘‘Again was I similarly impressed 
when I beheld him at the funeral of his 
little son, Willie, in the east room of the 
White House. As he, accompanied by 
Seward and Chase, stood there beside the 
bier, looking down at the dead face, the 


his 





tears streaming from his eyes, a dignity 
hovered about him that is difficult to de- 
seribe. He looked like a sure-enough 
god to me; his heart was so full of ten- 
derness. His lips quivered a good deal, 
and an expression of supreme grief was 
on his countenance. Truly, he was at 
that time, ‘a man of sorrow, acquainted 
with grief.’ ’’ 


The Chief Peril. 

Representative Stephens of Los An- 
geles was talking in the Capitol one day 
about the sport of fishing for tuna off 
the Pacifie coast. 

‘*We out in small motor boats,’’ 
said Mr. Stephens, so the Philadelphia 
Telegraph reports, ‘‘and fish with a long 
line baited with flying fish. Anything 
less than a hundred-pound tuna isn’t eon- 
sidered good sport.’’ 

Just then a colored messenger, who had 
been listening intently, stepped up. 

‘* *Seuse me, Mistah Stephens,’’ he 
said, with an expression of wonder in his 
eyes, ‘but did yo’ say yo’ went fishin’ 
fo’ hundred-poun’ fish in a little motah 
boat ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Congressman, with a 
smile, ‘‘we go out frequently.’’ 

‘“*But say, exclaimed the messenger, 
‘‘ain’t yo’ feared yo’ might ketch one?’’ 


go 
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One on Secretary Knox. 

Mr. Knox, secretary of state:in Taft’s 
cabinet, was formerly engaged in the 
practice of law in Pittsburgh. 

One day, says a friend, Mr. Knox was 
much put out to find on his arrival at his 
office that everything was topsy-turvy 
and that the temperature was much too 
low for comfort. Summoning his office 
boy, a lad only recently entered in his 
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employ, the lawyer asked who had raised 
every window in the place on such a cold 
morning. 

‘*Mr. Muldoon, sir,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Who is Mr. Muldoon ?’’ asked the at- 
torney. 

‘*The janitor, sir.’’ 

‘*Who earried off my waste basket ?’’ 
was the next question. 

‘*Mr. Reilly, sir.’’ 

‘*And who is Mr. Reilly?’’ 

‘*He’s the man that cleans the rooms.’’ 

Mr. Knox looked sternly at the boy and 
said: ‘‘See here, Richard; we eall men by 
their first names here. We don’t ‘mis- 
ter’ them in this office. Do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

**Ves, sir. 


And the boy retired. 
In a few minutes he reappeared and in 
a shrill, piping voice announced: 


‘*There’s a gentleman that wants to 
see you, Philander.’’—Chicago Daily 
News. 





IT HAPPENED THIS WAY— 


A Column of Original Clerical Anec- 
dotes. 


An enterprising contemporary suggests 
to its clerical readers that they send in 
stories of amusing pastoral experiences. 
Which suggests to us that this would not 
The 


You have told to your 


be a bad idea for Christian Cen- 


tury to adopt. 
preacher friends many stories of amus- 
ing experiences which have fallen to you. 
Now we want you to tell them to ‘‘Cen- 


, 


tury’’ readers. 

Write 
Punctuate correctly. 
We shall head 


observe these rules: 
Be brief. 
Sign name and address. 


this column ‘‘It Happened This Way’ 


Please 
plainly. 


and will present it to our readers as soon 
as a ‘‘stickful’’ of copy comes in. 


The World Is Growing Better 


‘*Movie’’ Censors Begin Work. 

Tight lips were the chief characteristic 
of the six new civilian moving picture 
censors, who started work in Chicago un- 
der the direction of Maj. M. L. C. Funk- 
houser, last week. There were five wom- 
en in the room, but they were the first 
to draw the line against talking for pub- 
lication. 

They were escorted by members of the 
police board of censors to the exhibition 
rooms of two film companies and were tu- 
tored in some of the rules established by 
Major Funkhouser. At the close of the 
day they said the work was deeply inter- 
esting but extremely trying on the eyes. 


May Build Radium Hospitals. 


Joseph M. Flannery, president of the 
Standard Chemical Company of Pitts- 
burg, told a House committee in Washing- 
ton recently that he had a friend ‘‘ philan- 
thropically inelined,’’ whose name he de- 


clined to give, who was considering 
spending $15,000,000 building twenty 


radium hospitals in sections of the coun- 
try where they would serve 66 per cent 
of the population. Each would be en- 
dowed with five grams of radium, not 
only for the treatment of cancer, but also 
other diseases. 

Flannery intimated under questioning 
by committeemen that the man he was 
speaking of was neither John D. Rocke- 


feller nor Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Flannery appeared before the 
mines committee, which is investigating 
the proposed withdrawal of radium lands 
from entry. He said his company had 
spent in three years $650,000 to produce 
two grams of radium. The effort had 
been inspired by the fact that a close re- 
lative was afflicted with cancer, he said. 
The grams cost $480,000 to produce, he 
estimated, and brought in $240,000. In 
April, he said, the company would be 
producing one gram a month. 

‘*There is enough radium ore in Colo- 
rado to supply the world five times 
over,’’ said Flannery. ‘‘Only 200 grams 
are needed for the whole United States. 
I will undertake to deliver to the gov- 
ernment in five years from Jan. 1, 1915, 
200 grams of radium at a maximum price 
of $80,000 a gram.’’ 

Flannery declared his experiments 
showed that radium was_ twenty-five 
times more valuable than only for ean- 
cer treatment. 

‘*We have 100 physicians working with 
it for other diseases with as great re- 
sults,’’ he added. 





The American Bible Society reports 
sales and gifts of Bibles, New Testa- 


ments and Seripture portions during 
1913 to have been 1,076,459 volumes, 


an inerease of 280,000 over 1912. 
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Disciples Table Talk 

















How Butler Will Use Its Millions. 


[he commission of business men recom 
mends that Butler College receive $300,000 
from the funds raised in the Men and Mil 
lions campaign Prof. ( KE. Underwood, of 
Butler, reports to Indiana’s state paper that 
the eollege will invest this sum in good se 
curities, and use only the income. At five 
and one-half per cent. this will produce an 
annual income of $16,500, If the college re 
ceive six per cent. the income will, of course, 
e large 

About $6,200 will be used in inereasing 
salaries Butler has lost some great edu 
eators for financial reasons alone, Professor 
Underwood states, and with increased sala 
ries the college can hold a large proportion 
of her capable men The faculty will then 
become more permanent. 

The college will expend about $9,800 in 
new work Classes are now overcrowded 
and additional courses should "be offered 
With increased resources new men will solve 
both problems Especially is it imperative 
that greater individual attention be given 


students The college vill strengthen the 
departments of botany, physies, modern lan 
guages, English, the classics. physical cul 
ture, and ministerial education This will 
mean the addition of seven new teachers of 
varving grade 


Indiana District Men Busy 


Indiana’s new plan of parceling out the 
state into five districts, with an evangelist 
over each, seems to be working well The 
good work of A. L. Martin, T. J. Legg, G. IL. 
Hoover, Melnotte Miller, Fred R. Davies, the 
evangelists, is well reported in “The Indiana 
Worker.” 

G. 1. Hoover of the Eastern District, of 
fers the following “model organization foi 
the churches of a county”: “A_ president, 
Vice-president, secretary, treasurer and 


county superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
Christian Endeavor and C. W. B. M., and 
two representatives from each of the congre- 


gations of the county. The ministers of the 


county churches should be recognized as ad 
visory members of the county board. The 
members of the board would ideally be lay 


men, There should be the closest co-oper 
ation between the ministry and the laymen 
in this work.” Mr. Hoover states that the 
churches of Tipton county worked upon this 
basis for five vears and there was never the 
slightest clash in the work. 
Dr. Powell Flays Easy Religion. 

In Dr. KE. L. Powell's address delivered 


at the Sunday Evening Club, Chicago, a week 


ago, on the theme “the Call of the Cross,’ 
the speaker had sometliing to may of “pink 
tea” Christianity 


“You have kept us padded and comfortable 


so long. You have surrounded us with rose 
leaves and have not given us a task worthy 
of our endeavor,” Dr. Powell said. “Give us 
the joy of the runner. Give us something 
better than pink teas Let us do more than 


discuss debatable 


sit in a drawing room and 
problems 

“a it had not been lor the cross of ( hrist 
there would have been no missionary propa 
ganda and no meeting of social needs It is 
a challenge to self-sacrifice that is calling 
man away from a life of ease The cross 
represents humility, which means self-for 
getfulness Self put forward as self-depre 
ciation means vanity; put forward as self- 
exaltation means conceit Theology means 
well, but it cannot understand the mystery 
of the cross Mystery is essential to wor 
ship. It bears the same relation to religion 
that mist on the mountains bears to poetry 
lo define the cross of Christ in terms of 
theology is like putting love in a cold press. 
If I look at Christ on the cross | feel will 
ing to die for him, but theology says, ‘Hold 
on, be sure vou have ‘this thing right.’ 

‘Every word that ever lived had a heart 
beat in it Every leader had his Gethse 
mane and Calvary and was thorn crowned. | 


once heard the old violinist, Remenyi, play. 
He hugged and patted his violin. He made 


it moan and sob. The audience stood on the 
seats and shouted. It was because it felt a 
life of sacrifice and struggle. It heard an- 
other artist, Kubelik, whose tectinique was 
perfect, but who had seen but little of life’s 
bitter experience. He awakened no enthu- 


siasm, though his playing was without fault. 
rhe the 
we have taken 


real is because 


out of it the experience and 


cross is not 


reason 


made it over to a mere sentiment or a 
dogma. 

“We are not getting fun out of life. We 
have thought that music would satisfy us, 
that physical comforts would at least keep 
off ennui, but we have been mistaken. The 
secret of joy is in the cross. It is a mystery, 
but true, that we do not have real joy until 
we begin to reach our hands down into the 
lowest dregs of suffering and sin and seek 
to rescue men Henry Ward Beecher used 


to tell of the wheat that complained when it 








Dr. 
banquet at Champaign, Ill., Feb. 16. 


H. L. Willett, who addressed a men’s 











eut down, thrashed, ground into flour, 
put in the fire and baked into bread, but it 
was the only way that it could be made ac 


was 


ceptable to the king. So in life. Who has 
power in every community’ Not the dilet- 
tunte, academician, not the gay and _per- 
fumed cavalier, but the man ready to sutfer. 
It is not the boss who rules our cities but 
the man who serves. If the cross of Christ 


should have an entrance into Chicago you 
streets would be clean, politics would become 
the science of government, and misery would 
have a smile on her face.” 

Oskaloosa, Ia., Calls Evangelist as Pastor. 


Charles S. Earley, a constructive evangel 


ist, went to Oskaloosa, la., a few weeks ago. 
with W. E. M. Hoekleman as song leader. 
It was the feeling of the church board and 
so expressed to the evangelists, that great 
emphasis should not ve placed upon num- 
bers, but rather sermons be preached which 
should inerease the spirit of love and loy- 


alty to the Savior, among the membership. 
many of the 


eV angelists were 


methods used by 
not employed In 
The services were quiet anid 
dignified, and sermons were preached which 
exalted the Christ. Sixty-four people iden 
tified themselves with tne chureh during the 

Forty five of these were by 
fourteen by letter and statement: 
reinstated. The church had called Mr. 
Earley for these meetings with the hope that 
he might be the man for the pastorate there; 


Consequent ly 
modern 
these meet ings. 


Ineetings. con 
fession: 


live, 


later on, at the recommendation of . the 
church board, a unanimous eall was extended 
to him. The call has been accepted. 

Mr. Earley is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
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versity and has done post-graduate work wu 
Chicago University. He has been -in the min 
istry eighteen years, having in that time 
served as pastor of churches at Hill City, 
Belleville and Ottawa, Kansas; Wauseon, 
Ohio; and the Central church at Pueblo, 
Colorado, For the past three years he has 
been in evangelistic work, and has held 
successful meetings in many places. 

The Oskaloosa church is one of 
congregations of lowa and has had 
its pastors many men, well known 
brotherhood. Among these were A. I. 


the old 
among 
to the 
Hobbs. 


G. T. Carpenter, D. R. Dungan, B. W. John- 
son, A. M. Haggard, D. A. Wickizer, A. E 
Cory, J. P. MeKnight and 8S. H. Zendt. The 
feeling is that Charles 8S. Earley will meas- 


ure up to the standard of his predecessors. 


Memorial Service for S. D. Dutcher. 
\ memorial service for S. D. Dutcher, for- 
mer pastor at Central Chureh, Terre Haute, 


Ind., was held on Feb. 15, at that churei 
where George Darsie now ministers. Mr. 
Dutcher died February 8, at Kansas City. 


The Terre Haute church held for Mr. Dutchei 


vreat affection. He left this field in May, 
1912, because of ill health. The splendid 
new building at Terre Haute is one of thy 


fruits of his labors in the Indiana field 
Since his resignation, Mr. Dutcher had filled 


irregularly the pulpit at Eldon, Mo. At 
the memorial service, C. H. Winders, of In- 
dianapolis, who was a classmate of M1 


Dutcher’s, at Christian University, Canton, 


Mo.. gave the address. 

Laymen’s Missionary Conference, Champaign. 
A successful two day Laymen’s Mission 

ary Conference was held at University Place 

Chureh in Champaign, Ill., February 15 and 

16. The team consisted of President Arthur 


J. Bowen of Nanking; Albert Miller of 
China; Bruce L. Kershner of Manila; Geo. 
T. MeCollum, Dr. W. S. Marquis and Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett all of Chicago. Univer 
sity Place Church men had a full share in 
the responsibility and a large part in the 


conference. Mr. Kershner spoke at Univer- 


sity Place both morning and evening on 
Sunday and his addresses were unusually 
helpful. At the Men’s Banquet Monday eve- 


ning February 16, Dr. Willett delivered the 
principal address. Stephen E. Fisher, pastor 
at Champaign, reports that his dignified, 
forceful presentation of the Missionary en- 
terprise as the chief business of Christian 
manhood was most effective as is evidenced 
by the fact that at the close the two hun- 
dived men, gathered about the banquet table, 
voted unamimously for the every membe 
for missions. Plans for this work 
are going forward under the direction of 
the Inter-Denominational Campaign Com- 
mittee, which has been made permanent. 
The canvass will probably be made in all 
Protestant churches in the city in Mareh 
and all on the same day. University Place 
rejoices in the forward step. 

In addition to having held living-link re- 
lationship with Herbert Smith in Africa, and 
Mrs. W. J. Bernard in South America for 
several years, University Place now has sev- 
eral of her own children in the foreign serv- 
ice. Minnie Vautrin, who graduated from 
the University of Illinois with highest hon- 
ors among the women of the class of 1912. 
is at Lu Chow Fu. <A. J. Hill and wife of 
the class of 1910, are at Manila in the gov- 
ernment W. A. MeKnight, 04, and 
wife are at Buenos Aires, and Frank Stipp, 
‘13, is at Phillips Christian University pre- 
paring for*foreign service in Japan under 
the Foreign Board. 


canvass 


service. 


J. Randall Farris as Educational Director. 
Mark Collis, pastor at Broadway Church, 
Lexington, Ky., says of the work of J. Ran- 
dall Farris, the newly elected director of re- 
ligious education: 
“The Broadway and 


as 


school in efliciency 

enrollment belongs to the same class 
Central, Lexington. At the first of the yea 
J. Randall Farris became superintendent of 
Under his leadership the Broad- 
school is steadily growing in numbers 
and efficiency. Mr. Farris has already won 
the hearts of our people. sesides helping 
his own he is a valuable addition to 
working forees of the state.” 


this sehool. 
Way 


school 


the 
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First, Lincoln, Moving Forward. 

The Men’s class at First Church, Lincoln, 
Neb.. where H. H. Harmon ministers, is 
fortunate in having as its teacher the State 
Sunday-school man, L. Clark Oberlies. The 
class has made some strides under his lead- 
ership—from a membership of 30 to about 
40, with 300 present on a special Sunday. 
this church reports 1600 in attendance at 
its “Home Coming,” held in the city audi 
Feb. 10. 


torium 


a Model Publication. 
who is responsible for 


“Indiana Worker” 
We do not know 
the make-up and typography of the new pub- 
lication of the Indiana Christian Missionary 
\ssociation, “The Indiana Worker,” but we 
leg to say that this one of the cleanest, 
brightest, most attractive publications of 
this sort that comes to this office. It 
to be an axiom applying to religious papers 
that they must be dry-looking and unat- 
tractive from a mechanical standpoint. Of 
thirty or forty religious publications that 
come to the office every month, there are not 
attracted 


seems 


more than five that one would be 

to read. We congratulate the new Hoosier 
paper and its editors, C. W. Cauble and 
Garry L. Cook. 


United Missionary Campaign at Paris, Il. 
lhe churches of Paris, Illinois, have re- 

cently had the benefit of a United Mission- 

ary Campaign. All the services were held in 


First Church and were introduced by a ban- 
quet given by the Ladies’ Aid Society, at 


which 250 men were seated. The speakers 
for the conference were Dr. William S. Mar- 
quis, of Chicago; J. Albert Miller, of China: 
B. lL. Kershner, of Manila; Dr. George T. 
MeCollum, of Chicago. 

Special interest was taken in the work of 


Mr. Kershner. His story of the Philippine 
Islands is reported to be instructing and 
charming. The conference did all the 
churches good because they are planning 
to follow the matter with an entire month 
of an efficiency campaign. 

The plan inaugurated January 1, by Uni- 
versity Place Chureh, Champaign, IIL, of 
“One Service for Sunday-school and Wor- 


ship.” from 9:30 to 11:30, is proving highly 
satisfactory, reports Pastor Stephen E. 
Fisher. Very few from Beginners to the 
Adult classes have any other thought than 
to remain throughout the morning. One of 
the elders conducts the service each Sunday 
morning for the “Junior Congregation” in 
its separate apartment. In the Senior Con- 
the children’s chorus in the 
used every Sunday morning as an 
attractive feature in prayer response and 
like. Confession of faith is being 
made upon the part of Juniors and Interme 
in almost every 


vregation bal- 


Cony 1s 
such 


diates service. 


Benevolent Association Receives Gift. 


The National Benevolent Association has 
just received the first third of a $20,000 be 
quest ($6,742.23) from the estate of the late 
Mrs. M. M. Blanks, of Austin, Texas. This 


bequest is to be used for the benefit of the 


\ssociation’s Texas institutions—The Juli- 
ette Fowler Christian Home for Children 
now at Grand Prairie and The Juliette Fow- 
ler Christian Home for the Aged at Dallas. 


rhis bequest will make it possible tq begin 
the erection of a new building for the Chil- 
dren’s Home at an early date. The building 
will be located on the 20 acre tract in Dal 
las on which the beautiful Sarah A. Harwood 
Hall was built a few years ago. 


Bolenge, Africa, Reports. 


E. R. Moon and A. F. Hensey, report 
ninety baptisms at Bolenge on Christmas 
Day. Among these were to be noted a deaf 
and dumb woman, one of the most famous 
witch doctors of this district, who gave up 
seven. wives and all his charms, also there 
were three young mem who constitute the 
Iruit of the “Ibinza” people—the Gypsies of 


the Congo. 


Galesburg C. E. Hears Report. 

Instead of a discussion of the regular topic 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 22, at the 
lurg Endeavor Society meeting, the Student 
Volunteers of Knox College brought a_re- 
ort of the Student Volunteer Convention 
recently held at Kansas City. 


Gales- 
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The New Third Chureh, of Indianapolis, 
was dedicated February l. by IF. M. Rains, 
Secretary of the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society. This congregation was organ 


ized in connection with the Northwestern 
Christian University (now Butler- College) 


and for a time met in the University chapel 
Later a modest frame building was erected 


on Home avenue, which served the people 
until a newer brick structure was erected 
under the ministry of D. R. Van Buskirk, 


long gone to his reward. Outgrowing this 
building, the congregation determined to 
move into a more central point, and property 
was purchased on the corner of Seven- 
teenth and Broadway, where the 
building stands. T. W. Grafton has 
pastor for a little more than a year and un- 
der his leadership the new building was 
completed, 

Among the speakers at Bethany Assembly, 
in Indiana, which will be held July 21-31, 
are: Pres. Henry Churchill King, of Ober- 
lin College, at 11 o'clock, July 21-24, and 
Pres. E. Y. Mullins will speak five days at 
the same hour. Over 500 preachers, 100 
singers, and 50 evangelists are expected to 
be present during these 10 days. 

On Monday night, Feb. 23, the men of the 
Uhrichsville chureh met in Brotherhood meet- 
ing. The topic for consideration was, “Con- 
servation and Efficiency,” or “How Best to 
Save and Use the Forces of Righteousness.” 
A young‘men’s chorus furnished ntusic. C. 
M. Burkhart, of Coshocton, gave the address 

A union banquet of Men’s clubs of several 
churches of a section of Buffalo will be held 
at the Christian Church, February 27. The 
guest of honor and speaker for the occasion 
will be Frank F. Williams, a prominent Buf 
falo attorney, who will speak on “Interna- 
tional Peace through Justice.” 


present 
been 





DEATH OF S. M. JEFFERSON. 

Sad news comes as this issue is prepar- 
ing for the that S. M. Jefferson, 
professor of Philosophy in Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Ky., dropped dead 
suddenly on Friday, Feb. 20. Professor 
Jefferson has been an outstanding figure 
in the educational work of the Disciples 
of Christ for more than thirty years. He 


press 





was a close frend and eo-laborer of Isaac 
Errett. He filled the chairs of phil- 
osophy and psychology, at Bethany Col- 
lege, West Virginia, and Berkeley Semi- 
nary, at the University of California, 
previous to his acceptance some ten years 
ago of the professorship in Transylvania. 
For many years he has served as a mem- 
her of the Executive Board of the For- 
eign Missionary Society where his coun- 


sels and devotion were held in highest 
esteem. Many are the ministers and 
teachers throughout the land who trace 


to him the opening of their minds to 
the richer values of life and truth. 
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The Ohio State convention will be held at 
Bowling Green. In accordance with local 
conditions which are beyond control, the 
program committee has fixed the date June 
1-4. The committee is diligently preparing 


a program that will meet the needs of the 
churches. 
The work of F. C. MeCormick at Milton 


and New fisbon, Ind., affords a splendid 
example of what a consecrated, talented man 


can accomplish in the smaller town and ru- 


ral work. He has attained the truest influ- 
ence in a very wide section of the state. 
The Texas State Convention, to be held 


in May, will have a session devoted entirely 
to the laymen of the state, and steps are 


afoot to bring a large number of business 
men to the convention. 
M. L. Pontius, pastor at Central Church, 


Peoria, lll., is in quarentine for a month, be 
cause of scarlet fever in his family. Prof. 
A. C. Gray, of Eureka, filled the Centr! 
pulpit Feb. 15. 


\. W. Conner is in a Boy’s Campaign with 
the Pittsboro, Ind., church, F. W. Sumner, 
minister. Later in the year it is proposed 
to hold a series of evangelistic meetings. 


The Bethany Bugle is the organ of the 
Bethany Park Assembly, edited by Noble 
Taylor. The 1914 year book of the assembly 


is now in preparation. 


W. A, has 


received calls 
churches recently. 


Shullenberger, of Mexico, Mo., 
from several prominent 


Miss Allena Graftor, Young People’s Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Board, is itinerat 
ing in Illinois. 

W. E. 
Ewers, East End, Pittsburg, Pa., in a 
ing beginning Feb, 22. 


M. Hackleman will help John Ray 
ineet- 


The church at Uhrichsville, O., is adopting 
the tithing system. Present indications are 
for great success. 

ON THE WAY TO BATANG. 
ON THE TIBETAN BORDER. 


Our people should be very much in praye) 


these days for the missionaries who are 
making the long, difficult journey across 
China to our Tibetan mission. The work 


ers who were obliged to flee from their sta 
tion early in the Chinese revolution have 
been most anxious to return, and on the first 


assurance that the return would be safe 
they started on the long journey. Dr, and 
Mrs. A. L. Shelton, their children, Dorothy 
and Dorris, and Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Hardy 
left Nanking, China in October. Letters 
have just come from them mailed from 
Chungking in far Western China. Dr. Shel 
ton says: “The Lord has been very gra- 
cious, opening the way every step. All our 
freight has safely traversed the most dan- 


gerous part of the journey through the rap 
ids and gorges of the perilous upper Yangste 
River. Not a is injured and none sto 
len by bandits or injured by wrecking.” 
Another boat will be taken for a long 
journey above Chungking, then the party 
will leave the river for the long overland 
journey to Batang. The two little girls will 
be carried in baskets on the backs of coolies 
for 800 miles. Mrs. Shelton and Mrs. Hardy 
will be carried in mountain traveling chairs 
and the men will ride on mules or donkeys 
this long distance. They will pass throug) 
much wild, mountainous country and ove 
numerous Ingh passes, where the snows lie 


box 


all the year through. From Chungking, 
where the letter was written, the journey 


to Batang will occupy two or three months. 

J. C. Ogden and family sailed from Amer- 
ica on the 22d of January for China, and 
after joining Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Baker in 
China, this party will also start on the 
long journey to Batang. Our people should 
rejoice that God has led us to occupy this 
most remote field in the world, and we 
should place our prayers and gifts alongside 
the consecrated lives of these missionaries 
who go to represent us in Tibet. 

STEPHEN J. Corey, Secy. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 
Jury 2, 1914 


School 


the In 


WINONA LAKE, INbD., JUNE 25 


The tenth 
of Missions, 
terdenominational 
West for 
Lake, Indiana, opening 
June 25, with the first 
books closing with 


the 


the Summer 
the auspices ot 
Committee of the Central 
will be held at Winona 
Thursday afternoon, 
lecture on the Study 
the last lecture of 
Thursday morning, 


session ot 


under 
Missions, 
and 


study 
> 


course on 
July 
Bible study will be 
Miss Angy Manning 
ability in this department is well known 
The general theme for the foreign study 
is “Social Service in Christian Missions.” 
The first six lectures will be based upon the 
text book, “The Child in the Midst.” The 
author, Mrs. Benjamin W the 
daughter of Dr. H H. who 
founded the Slav this country, and 
herself missionary in Persia, but 
now engaged in among the Persians in 
New Britain, Conn Mrs. J. J. Fisher, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, daughter of Dr. A. B. Leon 
ard. of New York City, will lecture upon 
lhe Child in the Midst.” Mrs. D. B. Wells, 
of Chieago, favorably known in summer 
and extension work, will 
upon the home study book, 
Man’s Land.” This is a study of 
the American Indian. Children’s work will 
he given a_ period day Special ar- 
rangements are being made for young women, 
athletics. 


morn- 
w hose 


conducted each 


ing by laylor, 


Labaree, is 
Schauffler, 
work in 
was a 
work 


she 


«school 


conference 
lecture mission 


“In Red 


each 


as to instruction, entertainment, 
etc 
Lecturers will each give one of their spe- 
cial evening inspirational addresses. Other 
noted speakers will be announced later. 
CHURCH EXTENSION ITEMS. 
the Churches Extension Board held its 


regular meeting on Feb. 10th at which time 


the following loans were granted: Eureka, 
Mont. increased to $1,500; Rome, Ga, Ist 
Church, $12,000 to save a $40,000 property 
from being sold; Dallas, Tex. Ross Ave 
Heights, $700; Helena, Ark. $2,500, 6%; 
Lehigh, la. $1,000; Burnside, Ky., $500; Che- 
lan, Wash., $800; Clearwater, Nebr., $500. 


rhe following loans were paid during the 
month of January Kingsville, Texas, Phil 
lips Fund $1,500; Mabton, Wash. Augusta, 
Ga. Ist Church Fund $1,000; Greeley, Colo. 
to save a $45,000 property from 
000; Liberal, Kansas, General Fund 
Burley, Colo. General Fund, $1,500; Granby, 


sale $15,- 


$2,000; 


Mo. Annuity Fund $1,500; Anselmo, Nebr. 
Linwood Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. Fund, $400, 
Anthony, Ks. Annuity Fund $3,000; Beaver 
City, Nebr. Annuity Fund $2,000, 

During January we received an Annuity 
of $1,000 from a friend in Ohio, $200 from 
anotlier friend in Ohio and $700 from a 
friend in Des Moines, la. Many of the per- 
sonal friends of Chureh Extension should 
send gifts at this time. 

Remit to G. W. Muckley, 603 New Eng- 


land Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
G. W. MUCKLEy, 
Cor. See’y. 
| 
Infer- — 
denominational 
Summer Con(eret 
W. B. Clemmer, pastor at Rockford, and 


the chairman of his Board of officers, called 
on the Board of Church Extension last week 
in an endeavor to obtain an increased loan 
which will enable the Rockford church to 
complete its building. They are meeting in 
their splendid basement at the present. 
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Taking the March Offering 


l. Take it. 

2. Take it on time. 

3. The church that fails to take it may 
make a mistake whatever may be its sys- 


tem of finance. 

4. Please make the offering a memorable 
Break all the traditions and al] the 
records of other years. 

5. Try to go far beyond your Apportion- 


one, 


ment. This in many cases is only the mini- 
mum of the chureh’s ability. Of course, 
when the money is given for Foreign Mis 


sions it will not be “used for any other pur- 
pose. 

6. Last year 
Apportionment. 
if we could double 
Let us try. 

7. Make 


their 
thing 
year. 


963 churches reached 
It would be a great 
the number this 


an effort to get every member 
Probably not more than 25 pet 
cent o. our people give anything for Foreign 
Missions. Let us all try to busy” in 
the world-wide task. See if 
list more people. 

8. Raise the standard of giving. 
business men will give $500 or more if the 


“vet 


you cannot en- 


Some 


subject is presented in a large way. Many 
hundreds should give $100. You can make 
a big campaign for $10 and $5 gifts. Let 


us pass out of the penny and nickel giving, 
and really* begin to do business on, a large 
scale, worthy of the task before us. Let us 
not minimize this call by asking for mere 
nominal gifts. Ask for big things, and thus 
dignify the work. 

9% A host of churenes are 
give more than in previous offerings. 


determined to 
Please 


see that your church is enrolled in this 
class, The average per church is not large. 


Let us undertake to raise the general aver- 


age. It can be done. 
10. Have every detail of the offering well 
planned before taking it. No part of the 


service is too insignificant to receive prayer- 
ful and careful attention. 

ll. Remember our work on the 
field has come to a period when it 


foreign 


bulks 


large. Go over it in your thinking, more 
than 1,000 workers, nearly 6,000 pupils im 


the schools, 24 hospitals and dispensaries 
with 160,000 patients, over 200 orphans, four 
printing presses, nearly 300 preparing 01 
the Christian ministry, 17,238 in the Sun- 
day-schools and last year nearly 3,000 bap- 


tisms. The work is large and growing. 
12. March first is a testing day in our 
churehes. If a church ceases .to be a mis- 


sionary church Christ’s presence is lost and 
Christ’s work ig vain. Every Christian 
must be a missionary, though he never goes 
land. The mission of the 


to a heathen 
church is missions. Christianity is a mMis- 
sionary enterprise. We can never restore 


the apostolic church to the world, the apos 
tolic passion for making Christ known to 
the world unless we have the spirit of mis- 
sions. It is useless to talk about speaking 
where the Bible speaks, if we do not em- 
phasize this cause. The Bible is the great- 
est missionary book. 

Please send your offerings promptly Mon- 
day morning, March the second, to the un- 
dersigned. Be prompt in all the affairs oi 
this offering. Let us remind ourselves that 
the King’s business requires haste. 

F. M. RALNS, SrEc’y. 
jox $84, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 


Summer Conferences for 1914 


Locations and dates of the Interdenomina- 
tional Summer Conferences, under the aus- 
pices of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, are announced for 1914, as follows: 

Blue Ridge, North Carolina, June 26-July 
5. 

Pacific Grove, California, July 3-12. 

Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 10-19. 

Estes Park, Colorado, July 17-26, 

Lake Geneva, Wis.,Aug. 4-13. 

In addition to these five conferences in 
the United States there will be six confer- 
ences held in various parts of Canada. As 
will be noted by the accompanying map 
these conferences or summer training schools 
are so distributed as to reach practically 
every large center in the United States and 
Canada. 

IMPORTANCE, 


Pastors and church oflicers are finding 
these gatherings of increasing value ever) 
year as training schools for leaders in 
church work. Many pastors can join in 
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PROGRAM, 
The program for the care- 
fully constructed with a view to deepening 
the spiritual life of the delegates and train- 
ing them for leadership in the United Mis- 


sentation at 
transformed the 


conferences is 


sionary Educational Campaign which nearly 
all mission boards have agreed upon for 
1914-1915. 

MISSION STUDY CLASSES, 

For the first session each day the confer- 
ence divides into a dozen or more mission 
study classes under expert leadership. The 
purpose of these classes is to train the mem- 
bers for leadership of similar 
their churches during the ensuing year. 

One series of classes is devoted to the sub- 
ject of Graded Missionary Instruction in the 
Sunday-school. 

OPEN PARLIAMENTS. 

Following the mission study classes each 
day comes a series of open parliaments or 
institutes where on succeeding days practi- 
cally all phases of missionary work are dis- 
cussed by the best available experts in each 
department of work. 

PLATFORM 


classes in 


MEETINGS, 


The closing hour of each day will be 
given to a platform service addressed by 
well-known missionary or other religious 


leaders. The last portion of this hour at 
noonday is reserved as a period of interces- 
sory prayer. 

RECREATION, 

The afternoon at all of the conferences 
are reserved exclusively for recreation. At 
each of the conferences there are special fa- 
cilities for tramps, athletics, excursions and 


other recreative features. 
VESPER SERVICES. 
The evenings are occupied with vesper 


services or platform meetings, addressed by 
representative missionaries from various 
fields and by other speakers of recognized 
authority on social, missionary and general 
religious problems and themes. 
DENOMINATIONAL MEETINGS, 
Following the vesper services the dele- 
gates meet by denominations under the lead- 
ership of their denominational secretaries, to 
outline in more definite form the work of 
their churches for the ensuing year. 
MISSIONARY EXPOSITION SCENES, 
Other incidental features such as a model 
missionary exposition scene, missionary dem- 
onstrations and special classes for young 
people under twenty years of age, combine 
to make the conferences of great interest 
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and value to all classes and types of work- 
ers. 

Arrangements are also made for confer- 
ences of specialists on various subjects to 
meet for as long a period each morning as 
may be desired. 

; FACULTY. 

The faculty will consist of the foremost 
teachers and leaders in missionary education 
as well as secretaries representing all the 
leading home and foreign mission boards and 
other platform speakers of national and in- 
ternational reputation. 

Additional information concerning any of 
the above conferences may be had by ad- 
dressing the Foreign Missionary Society, 
Box 884, Cincinnati. 


IN INDIANA FIELDS. 

All of our State Evangelists have recently 
sent in a report for January. This was the 
first month in which they were all at work, 
as Mr. Hoover and Mr. Martin just began 
their labors the first of the year. We are 
very much pleased with what they did on 
the field last month. They report 217 ad- 
ditions. 

At the present time A. L. Martin is with 
the church at Kouts, T. J. Legg is at Wil- 
liamsport, G. I. Hoover is conducting some 
County conferences, Melnotte Miller is look- 
ing after the work at Dugger, finishing their 
new building and beginning a meeting, and 
Fred R. Davies is closing a good meeting 
with the East Columbus church. 

Hobart has just been added to our Mission 
churches. Claude E. Hill held a meeting 
there recently and organized a church. With 
the assistance of the State Board they called 
W. A. Howard, a student at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity who is giving all of his time to 
this work. 

Dr. S. H. Creighton, the newly elected 
president of Bethany Assembly, and his pro- 
gram Committee are working up a unique 
program. There are to be two schools of 
ten days each. The first will be a school of 
efficiency for preachers, evangelists, singers 
and rural church workers, with Messrs. 
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your part of the campaign: 
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come. 
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Name 





From what town 


drawal of their active membership from the church. 
by the editor of “The Conquest” some time ago, re vealed the fact that fully 75 per cent of the church 


Present city address 
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Morro, Brooks, Hackleman and Street at the 
head of the four departments. The date 
is July 21-31. The second term will be a 
School of Methods from August 4-14. This 
will be for Sunday-school teachers, Mission- 
ary workers, and Christian Endeavorers, with 
Garry L. Cook, Bert Wilson and Claude E. 
Hill, and Mrs. O. H. Greist for the C. W. 
B. M.. taking care of their respective work. 
The new management is expecting to have 
tie largest attendance at Bethany this sum- 
mer it has had for the last five years. 

A new church building is assured at Worth- 


ington. The writer was with them the last 
Sunday in January and they subseribed 


$10,045.00 for a new house of worship. O. 
G. Dungan had just closed a meeting in 
which there were 124 additions. 

The first series of County Cenferences in 
this state was February 16-19 in How- 
ard, Tipton and Hamilton counties. G. I. 
Hoover had charge of these Conferences. It 
is expected that much of this kind of work 
shall be done in Indiana soon, as we want 
to have every county organized to do ef- 
fective work at home and abroad. 

C. W. CAUBLE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Most of the National Secretaries will make 
the West Coast Conventions this summer. 
Mrs. J., McDaniel Stearns will represent the 
Woman’s Board, Robert Hopkins, the Ameri- 
can Society, J. H. Mohorter, the Benevolent 
work, E. E. Elliott, the Men’s Movement, 
W. R. Warren, the Ministerial Relief Board, 
A. E. Cory, the Men and Millions Movement. 


At the Missouri Convention in June the 
business men of the state will have a meet- 
ing which is being arranged by President 
J. L. Garvin, of William Woods College, for 
the purpose of considering what part the 
laymen of the church can take in the work 
of extending the Kingdon of God. 


’ 


“The Every Member Canvass” packet is- 
sued by the United Missionary Campaign 


Lost==Let Us Find Them! 


Pastors and. Sunday School Teachers Especially, Take Notice 


DE SE BE 


of the greatest leaks, numerically, in the church today, is a result of the moving of members 
from the country districts, the villages and smaller cities to the large cities, and the consequent with- 


members who come to Chicago, are lost, so far as church affiliation is concerned! 


“The Conquest” is going to undertake, in a small way, to prevent some of this leakage. 


If you live in towns or villages, send to “The Conquest” names and addresses of any of your 
young people who have recently moved to the cities; also name of the town from which these persons have 
These will be published in “The Conquest,” and the schools of our cities will be put upon the 
We must not tolerate this alarming loss. 

If you live in the city, keep an eye on “The Conquest” for 


r them. 
Prepare your information thus: 


To what city 


Send your list to “The Conquest,” 700 E. 40th St., Chicago, III. 


A census of sixteen blocks, in Chicago, made 


(203) 19 


Committee, is ready and may be had for 
ten cents. It cost more than that amount 
to print. Make request to Grant K. Lewis, 
Chairman, 1102 Carew Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Board of Church Extension has granted 
a loan to the Ross Avenue Boulevard Church, 
Dallas, Texas. The new building is a hand- 
some little affair and the membership 
proud of it. This makes eight Disciple con- 
gregations in the Texas metropolis. 


18 


J. H. Mohorter, National Secretary in 
charge of Benevolent work is making it a 
point to talk to the Men’s Bible Classes 
and Brotherhoods in the churches he visits, 
and urging men to take a more active inter- 
est in religious affairs. 


Atlanta tickets from adjacent territory 
will be sold October 4-5-6, with return limit 
to October 17. By paying $1.00 ticket may 
be extended thirty days. Table of rates will 
be published soon by E. E. Elliott, Transpor- 
tation Secretary. 


Texas expects to carry a special train of 
folks to the Atlanta Convention. Cephas 
Shelburne and the Christian Courier will 
pilot the party and they expect to go via 
New Orleans, as the rates of fare apply 
that way. 


F. M. Rains will make an itinerary in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. during 
March, in the interests of the Foreign So- 
ciety, of which he has been one of the efli- 
cient secretaries for many years. 





A man of first-class business record 
and a devoted church member, wishes to 
purchase interest in a mercantile or local 
fire insurance business in good town 
where there is a Christian Church. Any 


one knowing of such opportunity please 
address The Christian Century, 700 E. 
40th Street, Chicago. 
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Atlanta’s Remarkable Chief of Police 


The Man Who Will ‘‘Preserve Order’’ in the Southern Metropo- 
lis During the 1914 Convention of the Disciples. 


‘Have I not commanded thee? Be strong “Tell me, Chief, of the year 1913 in Atlanta 
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terment in conditions in Atlanta is due 
mainly to the strict enforcement of the law 
by Atlanta’s Chief of Police. Instead of 
the good Chief weakening as some influences 
expected, by the grace of God, he grows 
stronger. Atlanta is not going to be an 
open town as long as he is,at the helm. 
Such is the character and courage of 4 





and of good courage; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

Such was the parting word of Atlanta’s 
now famous Chief of Police, James L. Beav- 
ers, a few days ago, when during an inter- 
view the question was asked the Chief as 
to what the future would bring forth, 

rhe citizens of Atlanta feel justly proud 
of having at the head of its police depart 
ment an officer so well qualified by nature 
and experience to fill the position as Chief 
Beavers. He is not the haughty, arrogant 
and domineering tyrant some are wont to 
believe is in the make up of every police 
officer, but on the contrary the Chief is a 
man, every inch of him, as brave and fear 


} 


5 





less as the knights of old, easy of approach, 
kindly and sympathetic in nature, and in 
the highest and truest sense a Christian 
ventleman to the manor born 

HE ENFORCES THE LAWS. 

\ chief of Police is not supposed to make 
the laws. nor is he a supreme court of au- 
thority to decide whether they are good or 
His sole duty is to see that the 
Therefore, when Chief 


bad laws. 
laws are enforced, 
feavers was promoted to the highest posi- 
tion in Atlanta’s department, he informed 
the Powers that be, that if any laws were 
on the statutes they did not like they had 
better have them repealed, for all laws would 
he enforced while he was Chief, and he has 
done so, by keeping his word and oath of 
office A Chief of Police is supposed to be 
selected according to his spec ial fitness, 
his executive ability, honesty of put 
pose and indomitable courage required fot 
the effective discharge of the main duty 
which he is paid and sworn to perform. 
Chief Beavers has these qualities in abund 
ane He is conscientious in his work, dis 
plays keen judgment in handling the many 
and complicated problems that constantly 
present themselves for prompt solution. He 
commands the contidence and respect, not 
only of a perfeetly disciplined department, 
but also of every one with whom he comes 
mm contact Ile is an officer of seasoned 
e has rendered successful serv 


experience ; ] 
ice in every branch of the department; 
24 vears avo as a patrolman in the 


ve 


yinning 
most dangerous section of the city, he has 
worked his way through the different ranks 
not through political favoritism, but purely 
on his merits Chief Beavers is a normal 
human being with rich red bleed in his 
veins, possessing a powerful personal chat 


neter the strong will of a Napoleon, the 
conscience of a Cromweli, and the unlimited 
courage of his convictions It is a mistaken 
notion that Chief? Beavers was ever dictated 
to by any set of reformers; nor do the 


records show he ever permitted himself to 
be bullied or domineered by political bosses 
or gamesters When the good Chief was 
considering the question of cleaning up At 
lanta, and wiping out the so-called red 
light district. he took no one in his confi 
dence, except his God When he reached the 
decision to do se, he proceeded individually 
to act promptly, firmly and effectively And 
those who knew Chief Beavers knew from 
that moment that it meant a clean up 


33 its contents as nearly everything demanded to-day as could be gotten in- 
to a book of 600 pages. 
; The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; every- 


as far as your department is concerned,” was 
queried him. He drew from a drawer in man who has cleaned up Atlanta because he 
his desk figures to stagger the ordinary in- jis not afraid. If he lives, he will be Chief 
dividual, but he knew every one. “Why of Police when the Convention convenes in 
my dear brother,” says he, “conditions in Atlanta in October, and many will sée him 
Atlanta are better than ever Lefore. We as he goes about his strenuous duties, and 
have a cleaner city morally, a more law will wonder how a man who is really so 
abiding city, and we had less crime than in retiring in his nature, could have accom- 
any preceding year. I say it without fear plished the good he has for Atlanta. 

of contradiction that Atlanta as she now A. M. Beatty, 
stands, is one of the most moral and law Chairman Publicity Com., 1914 Convention. 
abiding communities in Dixie. Records will : 
show it. Take the records of any other 
city in the south and they will be convine- 
ing beyond doubt that Atlanta is freer of 
evil than any center this side of the Mason 
and Dixon line; and I do not doubt but that 


Some Indiana ministers have been going 
into new fields recently: Asbery Moore has 
gone from Zionville to Tipton; Harry F. 
Phillippi from Flora to Zionsville; J. H. 
Atlanta is the cleanest city morally in the Wilson from Eaton - Winchester; St. John 
er se population chiens Thin aiun ein Halsted from Arcadia to Jamestown ; A. M. 
be oe in ei | We tea on ene Hootman from South Bend to Greencastle : 
wel or s Bi Ek. W. Akeman from Brookville to New Car- 
immoral resorts, no disorderly piaces of any jijie; 0. S. McGaughery from Bicknell to 
character; the Sundays are orderly and acpi , lias ‘elie 
lee f the ‘open’ town atmosphere that is sismarck Ave., Indianapolis. 
clean ¢ I I 
prevalent in many cities both The Chureh at Peoria, Ills., Central is 
studying Peter Ainslie’s “Among the Gos- 
pels and the Acts,” at the Wednesday even- 
ing meeting. 


notoriously 
of the south and north. 
in Atlanta in fitting manner, and shall be 
The bet- 


Sunday is observed 


as long as I am Chief of Police.” 
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EDITED BY GILBERT J. ELLIS AND J. H. FILLMORE 

; There is no equipment of the church more vitally related to its spir- 
itual development and growth than the kind of hymnal it uses. _In other 2 
; words, a church makes no better investment than the purchase of a good $ 


hymnal. It is a serious mistake to buy an ordinary gospel song book for 
use on the Lord's Day and the Wednesday evening prayer services. Such 
. books cheapen the worship. 

The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal 
church hymnal for the present day as could well be conceived. It is a 
handsome book, digaified in appearance and make-up. It embraces in 
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. thing in it is available for use in the average congregation. It contains 
also what is used by the most advanced churches. 

The setting of the hymns and music is engaging to the eye and 
4 pleasant to read and sing. 
- It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are 
discovered from time to time as its pages are tested by use. The hymns 

















3 and tunes of the church universal are found in The New Praisc 4 

3 Hymaal, also the best available Gospel Songs that the modern church 3 

has found to be necessary to its various activities. 

; The New Praise Hymnal is widely used in our churches. 3 

We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. $ 

% 

5 4 

PRICES 
4 

Leather Back, Cloth Sides, 85 cents per copy, by mail; $9.00 per dozen 3 

by express, not prepaid; $70.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 3 

_ Vellum de Luxe Cloth, 65 cents per copy, by mail; $6.60 per dozen, by ex- 3 

press, not prepaid; $50.00 per hundred, not prepaid. -. 3 

Full Morocco, padded, gilt edge, round cerners, $2.50 per copy. 33 

4 

4 p24 

4 : ° ° . bd 700 E. Fortieth Street { 

Disciples Publication Society éiicas tines 
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The Sunday School 











THE LAWFUL USE OF THE SAB- 
BATH. 


International Uniform Lesson for 
March 15. 
I e 13:10-17; 14:1-6. Memory Verses, 14:3-5 


Golden Text.—The sabbath was made for man, 
ind not man for the sabbath.—Mark 2:27. 
American Standard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permission.) 


13: (10) And he was teaching in one of the syna- 
vogues on the sabbath day. (11) And behold, a 
woman that had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years; 
and she was bowed together, and could in no wise lift 
herself up. (12) And when Jesus saw her, he called 


her, and said to her, Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity. (13) And he laid his hands upon 
ber: and immediately she was made straight, and 
rlorified God. (14) And the ruler of the synagoguc, 


moved with indignation because Jesus hav! 


being 
healed on the sabbath, answered and said to tie 
multitude, There are six days in which men ought 


work: in them therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the day of the sabbath. (15) But the Lord 
answered him, and said, Ye hypocrites, doth noi 
each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or hi- 


ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering 
(16)And ought not this woman, being a daughe 
Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these eight 
teen vears, to have been loosed from this bond on 
the dav of the sabbath? (17) And as he said the- 
things, all his adversaries were put to shame: an! 
i] the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious thinzs 


hat were done by him. 
14: (1) And it came to pass, when he went intro 


tl house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees on 
1 sabbath to eat bread, that they were watching 
m (2) And behold, there was before him a ce 
tain man that had the dropsy. (3) And Jesus an 
<wering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, sav 
ng. Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not 


(4) But they held their peace. And he took him, 
and healed him, and let him eo. (5) And he said 
nto them, Which of you shall have an ass or an ©X 
fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw 
m up on a sabbath day (6) And they could not 
unswer again unto these things. 


Verse by Verse. 
By C. C. BUCKNER. 

v. 10. Teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the Sabbath Day: The Jewish Sabbath 
was on the seventh day of the week. 

v. ll. A spirit of infirmity: It is quite 
probable that the woman was possessed of a 
demon. 

vy. 12. And awhen Jesus saw her: Note the 
alertness of Jesus in the detection of need. 


v. 14. Being moved with indignation be- 
cause Jesus had healed on the Sabbath: The 
ruler held that the day was desecrated by 


the healing. 

v. 13. Ye hypocrites: Their zeal for the 
Sabbath was only a pretense. 

v. 16. Daughter of Abraham: The woman 
was of his own race. 

v. lL. As he went into the house: It was 
on the trip spoken of in Luke 13:33. On a 
Nabbath to eat bread: The Sabbath was a 
day of festivities among the Jews. The food 
was prepared on the day before. 

v. 2. There was before him a 
man: He was probably an onlooker. 

v. 4. They held their peace: By answer- 
ing “Yes” they would endorse Jesus and dis- 
approve their traditions, and by answering 


certain 


“No” they would set the people against 
them. 

v. 5. Fallen into a well: This was com- 
mon for there were many uncovered wells 


in this land. 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 

Synagogue scenes are frequent in Gospel 
narrative. Not less than thirty-eight times 
Jesus is introduced to us at chureh. The 
habit was fixed early. At twelve he baffled 
the Temple literalists, with expositions and 
interrogations. “As his custom was,” so the 
He advocated by his own prac- 
tice keeping the special institutions of the 
Sabbath for spiritual instruction. Sacred 
times and places had peculiar significance. 
He did not disparage the Sabbath in order 
to give meaning to the other six days nor 
did he ignore the religious significance of 
all days in order to more magnify the 
Sabbath. v. 10. “He was teaching.” His 
presence made every place a temple of learn- 
ing. The. sea,.the mountain and the plain 
heame vocal with wisdom when he was 


recor or > 
rd goes. 





there. He gave speech to seeds and stones, 
flowers and fields, birds and beasts. Wisdom 
flowed from his lips as water from a foun- 
tain, compelled by the pressure of abundance 
within. 

THE UNEXPECTED RECOGNITION, 

v. 12. “And when Jesus saw her.” Jesus 
saw her. I wonder if the usher or officer 
did. I wonder if when the poor, bent, lame 
creature struggled into the synagogue any 
one made way for her, and made her com- 
fortable. She was not attractive. She prob- 
ably had little to contribute. Very likely 
she was poorly clad. She could not be of 
much use to the synagogue, yet Jesus saw 
her. Did any else? Her lot was liard. She 
was accustomed to neglect. Doctors had 
pronounced her case incurable. The unex- 
pected happened. She came to get strength 
to bear her affliction with resignation. She 
knew God’s house was the place of all places 
to receive power to endure. She was startled 
when she heard her name called. 
called her to him.” He is never governed 
by apperances. Need was the all sufficient 
appeal. 

He saw, he invited, he addressed, he healed, 
he liberated. That is Christ’s usual order 
of activity. The victim of affliction is 
always near to us but how rarely we see her. 
We are preoccupied; we are interested in 
agreeable people and are afraid to seem too 
intimate with the unattractive. - Those who 
need us least are sought and seen. We want 
to fellowship with congenial people. “Do not 
even the Publicans the same?” “Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity.” The 
unexpected had happened. The disciples of 
Jesus are meeting surprises every day. No 
word could have been spoken so thrilling, 
so satisfying. Every physical disability is 
in the nature of bondage. Health means 
freedom. She now experienced the joy of 
unrestricted activity. It is all symbolic. 
Every act of Jesus had a higher significance 
than its immediate effects. His acts of heal- 
ing were typical of the higher spiritual 
restoration. All sin is in the nature of 
restraint, repression. It efficiency. 
It curtails freedom of action. 


“Jesus 


lessens 


THE HEALING MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

A definite part of the work of the Chris- 
tian chureh is physical healing. It has been 
much ignored. Jesus never disqualified the 
disciples from doing this work. The apos- 
tles and the seventy were especially in- 
structed to heal the sick. We attach too 
little importance to prayer for the afflicted. 
Means are not to be ignored, yet there is 
no reason to doubt the immediateness of 
divine action for the afflicted. The church 
may wisely recognize her right. While this 
is true, let it be distinctly understood that 
this is by no means the chief business of the 
church. It is subordinate. It is secondary. 
The physical is of far less importance than 
the spiritual. went into the syna- 
gogue for the purpose of aiding those ‘iy 
attendance to find God. It was a spiritual 
purpose that actuated him. He was “teach- 
ing.” The healing was incidental. . When 
the Chureh puts the body first it is making 
a tremendous blunder. Right here is the 
danger of institutionalism. It is easy to ex- 
pend the energy of the church upon machin- 
ery which is in operation for purposes of 
clothing, housing, feeding and healing the 
people. This is all well enough. but it is 
not the supreme business of the Church. 
Disparage it as some men will, it is sti!l the 
fact that the great business of the church is 
salration. It is desirable to be physically 
whole but it is infinitely more desirable to 
be loosed from spiritual infirmity and to be- 
come whole in the inner personality. 


Jesus 


STRAIGHTENED AND UPRIGHT 
v.. EA “Immediately she was made 
straight and glorified God.” We are espe- 
cially concerned with the great moral and 


spiritual truth taught by this act. What- 
ever Jesus touches he straightens. “The 


crooked shall be made straight.” We speak 
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of a dishonest man as a “crook.” It is true 
of all whom Jesus has not “straightened.” 
Humanity is twisted, warped, by sinful in- 
dulgence, by intellectual pride, self-conceit, 
prejudice and bigotry. The. unforgiven sin- 
ner is spiritually out of shape. He 
crooked, acts crooked, walks crooked, and 
talks crooked. His judgment is unjust, his 
observations are from a wrong view point. 
There is no getting around it, the natural 
man is all askew. The thing that happens 
when a man is converted is, straightening. 
He can stand upright for the first time and 
the very joy of it leads him to glorify God. 


sees 


UNRIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 

There is such a thing as righteous indig- 
nation, injustice, oppression, every kind of 
wrong, ought to awaken in the heart imme- 
diately a righteous indignation. “The ruler 
of the synagogue was moved with indigna- 


tion because Jesus had healed on the Sab- 
bath.” He had been doing God’s work on 


God’s day. Why then the indignation? It 
was a feigned indignation. Jesus called it 
hypocrisy. The ruler was perfectly right in 
demanding that the Sabbath should be kept 
holy. But he was terribly confused as to 
the purposes of the Sabbath Day. The Tal- 
mud reveals to us how easy it is to misin- 
terpret truth and to destroy and distort 
God’s truth through literalism. Sabbath 
keeping was made ridiculous by its absurd 
restrictions and permissions, 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY, 
The ruler of the synagogue appealed to the 


people. Seemingly he did not dare to ad- 
dress Jesus. Jesus answered him. Have 


you noticed how he was always the self-ap- 
pointed advocate of the people. He always 
stood for the crowd. Nothing is so pitifully 
helpless as a crowd without a leader. That 
is why a multitude so easily becomes a mob 
when a demagogue directs them. Jesus used 
simple language and the parable method. 
The familiar sight of leading an animal to 
water on the Sabbath furnished his argu- 
ment. If it was consistent to relieve thirst 
and hunger why not relieve the greater want 
of body and soul on the Sabbath? No law 
exists for its own sake. Law is only God’s 
method of working in his world and _ in- 
variably it has a benevolent purpose. The 
argument of Jesus in terms of life was un- 
answerable. It is never so difficult to under- 
stand God’s will or way if we do not conceal 
or confuse it by unnecessary speculations of 
our own. “Whoso willeth to do his will 
shall know of the doctrine.” “Then shall 
ye know, if ve follow on to know the Lord.” 


THE GLORIOUS DOINGS OF JESUS, 


“All his adversaries were put to shame. 
The multitude rejoiced at all the glorious 
things that were done by him.” The pre- 
tenders were defeated. They were made 
ashamed because they had been unmasked. 
If they had consciously right they 
would not have been ashamed. Turn over a 
board in the door yard on a summer morn- 
ing and a hundred insects will scamper for 
They cannot stand the light. Evil is 
not easily put to retreat. The search light of 
God’s word will soonest silence scoffers and 
pretenders. Hypocrisy is a great bluffer, 
but succumbs to divine fire. One glorious 
fact outweighs the sophistry of pretending 


been 


cover. 


sages. There is no argument against real 
beatitude. One message across the Atlantic 
cable overthrew all arguments of skilled 


scientists who denied One 
phonographie record drove scoffers to cover 
and converted doubters to the truth. The 
Pharisees did not doubt Jesus’ power to heal. 
It was too evident. His power to evict evil 
spirits they had been compelled to recognize. 
Then they attacked his motive and the 
sources of his power. He pushed that back 
in their teeth and now it is the Sabbath 
question. The thing he had done was so 
glorious that the people were impatient with 
opposers. The work he had accomplished 
was so like God that they threw cavilling 
to the winds, hissed the ruler down, and ap- 
plauded the glorious doings of Jesus. Chris- 
tianity in its higher manifestations is 
always glorious. Glorious for the doer and 
the recipient. The life and acts of Jesus 
reveal the glory of God, the glory of human 
life, the glory of goodness. 


its possibility. 
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By SiLas JONES. 


The Mid-Week Service | 








TOPIC FOR MARCH 11. 


Bible-school Efficiency. John 5:39; 
2 Tim, 2:15. 


14:31; 


How shall we test the efficiency of the 
Bible-school? We ask for numbers, for we 
expect the Bible-school to minister to all 


the people, not to a few. We demand knowl- 


edge of the Bible, believing that the Bible 
is the one book which the. school of the 
church should teach We like to hear of 


the Bible- 


men’s classes and women’s classes; 


school is for all ages. We do not object 
when the members of the school engage in 
athletic contests. But the supreme test is 
not numbers, nor knowledge of the Bible, 
nor success in athletics; it is character that 
meets the needs of the world. Does the 
Bible-school send out men and women who 


know the best life has to offer and who know 
how to get their ideals into the social cus- 


toms and the industrial organization and 
the political machinery of the world? Are 
these men and women able to exhibit the 


spirit of Jesus in their daily lives? 


WORSHIP. 

It is the fashion in some Bible-schools to 
regard the worship as preliminary to the 
lesson study. The emphasis upon teaching 
has caused many of us to feel that we need 


not pay much attention to the worship. We 
may like the singing. Are we learning how 


to follow the prayer? And is 
worth following? It is a great misfortune 
not to know how to worship God. One who 
can worship always has a place of refuge in 
the hour of defeat and a source of comfort 
when the deepest sorrows assail him. Calm 
assurance comes to him who begins the day 
with God. He knows what is great and what 
is smal) and he does not fret himself because 
the world does not accept his advice on every 
thing. Is the Bible-school teaching the chil- 
dren tu worship? Is it studying the mind 
of the child that it may lead the child to 
speak to tha heavenly Father about the 
things that interest it most? 


the prayer 


TEACHING THE WORD, 

The Disciples have entered upon a great 
campaign to secure six million dollars fot 
their educational and missionary enterprises 
and one thousand workers for the home and 
foreign fields. Who will give the money and 
who will volunteer to do the work? Those 
who know the will of the Lord. We assume 
that this campaign wiil have the blessing of 
God upon it. Those who know the will of 
God must study. Mere impulse is not to be 
trusted. The leaders in this movement are 
splendid men but they have no right to tell 
any man what his duty is. Every man is 
bound to know his own duty. The great 
enterprises of the kingdom of God are all 
hindered because the majority of those who 
help wait to be urged to do their part. The 
Bible-school is helping to prepare the leaders 
and the workers of tomorrow. 


KEEPING THE COMMANDMENTS, 


The efficiency of the Bible-school appears in 
the work its members are doing. The school 
looks after the needs of those who live in its 
own neighborhood. Old persons who cannot 
read have the news of the day brought to 
them by those who have good eyes. The sick 
are visited. The “queer” persons are studied 
and understood and helped. Young people 
away from home have companionship of the 
right kind. The evils that flourish with the 
consent of the appointed guardians of public 
welfare are exposed. The members of an 
efficient school will be informed as te the 
eare the poor of the county receive, and the 
provisions made for the defectives and the 
insane. They will be interested in efforts to 
cultivate a love of the beautiful. Their good 
influence will be seen in the home. The 
state will have the benefit of the votes of in- 


telligent, honest citizens. 

2 Tim 3: 14-17; Deut. 31:9-13; Prov. 
22:2 Eeel. 5:1 12:10: Is. 55:10-11; Ps. 
143:8, 10; 78:5-8; Luke 4:16-21; Matt. 
7:21; Rom, 2:13-15. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTUR 


WANTED—Several honest, 
distribute religious literature. 
Nichols Co., Naperville, Ill. 


industrious people to 
Salary $60 a month. 





Any intelligent person may earn good, steady in- 


Experience un- 


Bureau, 


corresponding for 
Press 


come newspapers. 
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4,000 Churches 
Raise Money 


through our unique plan, 
line of imported goods, 
consignment No advance money 
Write for complete plan today 


Japanese Art and Picture Co. 
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340! S. Michigan Av., Chicago, tll. 
Local Representatives Wanted. 
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“Noiseless” 





ioned Trays with a 
new Short Glass 
Trays interlock. All 
glasses well spaced. 

25 and 36 —so size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 





DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 








Among several publishers, 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


in a single order? 
AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 


when you can 


Y February 26, 1914 











Why Do So 
Many Ministers 
Use the Blick? 


$25.00 to $60.00 
Special Inducements to the Clergy 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
121 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














WE READ and clip for you daily everything 
printed in the current country and 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
: which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
businers 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookie 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chioago, U S. A. 














Farm 
Mortgages 


Let me send 
you, together 
with references, 
my Booklet E, 
giving list of 
6 PER CENT 
FARM MORT- 
GAGES at $300 
to $2,500. 


(HARLES E. COLEMAN 


MANAGER OF ESTATES 


JARM MORTGAGE [INVESTMENTS 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Here is the Best Typewriter for Ministers 


With half a dozen typewriter concerns 
-advertising their products as 
up to the buying public to make them—and us, too—prove our 
We honestly believe that we can convince anyone that the 
New Fox, Mode! No. 24, is better than the very best c 
To do this we will send our typewriter by express—with- 
out a cent of deposit—or any 
to be returned at our expense if not wanted—and no questions to 
This offer is open to any reader of THe CHristian CEN- 
in the United States and will give an opportunity to learn 


making for it. 
Write for Special Offer to Ministers and mention Tue CHrisTiaN 
Use the Coupon. 


all building good typ« 
“BEST,” we feel that it is 


~ type- 


obligation whatever to purchase 


Typewriter will substantiate every claim of superior 





CENTURY. 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1102-1152 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(Coneluded from page 5.) 
this country (1 use Robert Hunter’s fig- 
ures) struggling all their lives on the 
knife-edge between self-respect and pau- 
perism. = 
Not ‘‘ALL FOR BEST. 

I eannot say ‘‘All is for the best,’’ 
when the girls who make our Christmas 
candy have to work twelve hours a day 
five days in the week and on Saturday— 
our half-holiday—eleven hours; when a 
mother of three children can testify be- 
fore a recent committee of inquiry in 
England that, working as hard as she 
could from six in the morning to ten at 
night in the making of children’s shoes, 
she could only earn a little over $2 a 
week; when the children in the cotton 
mills and eanning factories are being 
cheated of their birthright of fresh air 
and healthy recreation not so much be- 
cause of the greed of individual men, but 
just beeause ‘‘business is business;’’ 
when strong men have to sell their 
strength for barely enough to make ends 
meet when times are good and sickness 
passes them by, but not enough to do so 
when hard times come and the doctor’s 
buggy is at the door; when our Juvenile 
courts are crowded with delinquents made 
to order by economic conditions that 
create the poverty, that fathers the in- 
eflicieney, that wrecks the home. 

Christ eannot have intended that. He 
cannot have intended that the weak 
should be exploited by the strong. He 
cannot have intended strikes and _ lock- 
outs. He eannot have intended Kate 
Mareys and Richard Garvins, Triangle 
Fires and occupational diseases, trade 
monopolies, sweatshop labor, ‘‘lung- 
hlocks,’’ eity slums, Los Angeles Times 
explosions. He who ealled the little ones 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


to himself and blessed them cannot have 
intended that industry should be so or- 
ganized as to make grist for the money 
mill out of the souls and bodies of 
‘*__ Little children ; 

Spilt like blots about the city, 
Little children with bare feet, 

Whom the angels in white raiment 
Know the names of to repeat, 

When they eall on us for payment.’’ 
And if he cannot have intended these 
things, then it is the supreme business 
of his chureh so to work up in the con- 
science of the world, so to elevate its 
ideals and humanize its motives that they 
shall no longer be known among men. 

THE NEW FREEDOM. 

Brethren, I love the chureh of Jesus 
Christ. I believe in her divine mission to 
the world. I believe that she will ulti- 
mately triumph over all obstacles and 
rise to the full height of her great eall- 
ing. I believe that she has already heard 
the eall of the ‘‘new freedom’’ and is 
girding up her loins to follow the gleam 
wheresoever it may lead. This chureh is 
‘fa living thing. When you en- 
ter it you hear a sound—a sound as of 
some mighty poem chanted. Listen long 
enough, and you will learn that it is 
made up of the beating of human hearts, 
is the nameless music of men’s souls— 
that is, if you have ears. If you have 
eyes you will presently see the church it- 
self—a looming mystery of many shapes 
and shadows, leaping sheer from floor 
to dome. The work of no _ ordinary 
builder! 

‘The pillars of it go up like the brawny 
trunks of heroes; the sweet human flesh 
of men and women is molded about its 
bulwarks, strong, impregnable, the faces 
of little children laugh out from every 
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corner-stone; the terrible spans and 
arches of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades; and up in the heights and spaces 
there are inseribed the numberless mus- 
ings of all-the dreamers of the world. It 
is yet building—building and built upon. 
Sometimes the work goes forward in 
deep darkness; sometimes in_ blinding 
light; now beneath the burden of un- 
utterable anguish, now to the tune of a 
great laughter and heroic shoutings like 
the ery of thunder. Sometimes, in the 
silence of the night time, one may hear 
the tiny hammerings of the comrades at 
work up in the dome— the comrades that 
have climbed ahead.’’ 

Do you want to belong to that sort of 
church? Then the way is open. It is 
the way of brotherhood, the way of love 
—the way of comradeship—the way of 
the cross. 





Workmen have just regilded the dome 
of St. Paul’s, London, and, while they 
have perhaps wrought with less ‘‘sad sin- 
cerity’’ than did the hands that ‘‘ gilded 
Peter’s dome,’’ they have worked at a 
task no less unique and hazardous, says 
an exchange. 

It has been more than 200 years since 
the great cross and dome of this famous 
cathedral was set up and gilded under 
the supervision of its equally famous 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 

The cross weighs 3,360 pounds and the 
ball on which it is mounted is six feet 
in diameter and will hold ten or twelve 
adults. 

Only the best English ‘‘double gold’’ 
leaf has been used—that is, pure gold, 
beaten out and placed on transfer paper 
treated with paraffin wax, and double the 
thickness ordinarily employed for out- 
door work. 
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The Uniform Lessons for 1914 
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Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Central, Youngstown, O., 
uses this text with his great class of 150 and pronounces 
it absolutely the best for use in adult and young people’s 

50 cents per copy, 40 cents in lots of 10 or more 





Make this year an epoch- 
: al year with your adult class by using 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 
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The Highway to Efficiency 


in the Sunday School is 


he Bethany System 


What It Includes: 


THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS. 
(International.) 

Chis is our series of texts, prepared by the ablest 
talent, not of the Disciples alone but of the Sunday 
world. It literature for 
all departments, from Beginners to Senior. The 
Field for 


School provides study 
two courses for Seniors, “The World a 
Service,” and “History of the Hebrew People,” are 
the latest out, and are eliciting the highest praise 
from the schools using them. They form the high- 
est achievement yet recorded in graded literature. 
\ complete list of samples will be sent you at our 
expense. Send for Order Blank for prices. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS. 
lor Adult and Young People’s classes we have 
quarterlies prepared by Dr. Bb. S. Winchester, one 
bible 


know, these quarterlies are the 


So far as we 
field. 


of the foremost of teachers. 


best in the 


That's the reason we are furnishing them to our 


Samples will be furnished free. 4 cts. per 


Home Department Quarterly, at 


schools. 


quarter, same 


price, 


OUR ATTRACTIVE WEEKLIES. 
“The Conquest,” our leader, pronounced by many 


experts in our brotherhood and in others, to be 


the cleanest, the most attractive, the newsiest. 


the most helpful, the best adapted to character- 
building, of all papers published for young people 
and adults. 50 cts. per year, payable by the quarter, 


in clubs; single subscriptions, 75 cts. per year. 


“The Boy's World’—snappy, virile, gripping. 

lor Intermediate boys. 25 cts. per year. 
“The Girl’s Companion’ —companionable, 

For Intermediate girls. 25 cts. per year. 


win- 
ning. 

“What to Do.” Just what its name implies—full 
of schemes and ideas for live Juniors. For both 
Junior boys and girls. 25 cts. per year. 

“The Mayflower’—simple, but full of nuggets of 
truth in story and verse. For Primary children. 
20 cts. per year. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Life of Jesus. By Dr. Loa E. Scott. 
52 lessons of the life of the Master. 
method, with required use of the Bible itself. A 
book. Single copy, 50 cents; 10 or 
more, 40 cents each. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom. A monthly maga- 
zine of social service for adult class study. Edited 
by Josiah Strong. Strong, simple, practicable for 
15 cents per quarter, 50 cents per year, 
single subscriptions, 75 cents per year. 


A study in 
Question 


well bound 


class use. 
in clubs; 
ree sample copies. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES. 

We can furnish you with all kinds of supplies for 
efficient Sunday School work—Bibles, Blackboards, 
Maps, Record Books, Teachers’ Libraries, Cradle 
Roll Outfits, Score Boards, Birthday Banks. What 
you want, that we have, and it’s the Lest in quality, 
so far as we are able to find the best. 


The various publications included in the Bethany System have as their chief aim 
the BUILDING OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Our basic argument in solicit- 
ing your patronage is that we believe these materials are the best adapted to this 


purpose. 
ing houses. 


We advise that you compare them with the products of other publish- 
We are willing to abide the test of the most careful examination of 


all our publications. Send for Samples today. 


‘“‘NOT FOR PROFITS, BUT FOR 
CHARACTER-BUILDING.’’ 


PROP P DD ~ 


FIT OUT YOUR SCHOOL FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


WITH THE BETHANY SYSTEM. 








Disciples Publication Society 


700-714 E. 40th Street 
Chicago -- Illinois 
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